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@ Every AAHPER member will 
be interested in reading about the 
new President for 1951-52, learn- 
ing of decisions made at the De- 
troit Convention, getting details 
on AAHPER’s first yearbook, and 
noting the new AAHPER Place- 
ment Service. 

@ Tur cover photo- 
graph for June, by Esther Nubley of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, shows 
young boys and their leader par- 
ticipating in outdoor recreation. 
Several articles in this issue carry 
out the theme of camping and 
outdoor recreation. 


® School camping is now a rec- 
ognized part of the educational 
program in many parts of the coun- 
try, as two articles in this issue 
point out: one by the 1950-51 
AAHPER Vice-President for Rec- 
reation and the other by the Di- 
rector of the camp of the Long 
Beach (Calif.) Public Schools. 


® A pictorial feature by the Amer- 
ican Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., showing pictures of forestry 
training camps, presents another 
combination of summer camping 
and learning at the same time. 


@ The 1952 Olympics are to be 
held in Helsinki, Finland. The 
AAHPER representative on the 
U. S. Olympic Committee writes 
in this issue about the Olympic 
Games. The health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation programs in 
Finland are described in another 
article. 

® Students will find a list of the 
latest 35 Student Major Clubs 
chartered (since March) and high- 
lights of happenings in some of 
the Clubs already established. 


® An article on the Canadian In- 
dians was written especially for 
Tue Journat by the Supervisor of 
Physical Education and Recreation 
of the Indian Affairs Branch, De- 
partment of Citizenship and Im- 
migration, Ottawa, Canada. 
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ADDITIONS TO YOUR 
Professional Library 


RESEARCH METHODS 

APPLIED TO HEALTH 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


by the National Research Council 
of the Research Section of 
the AAHPER 


A complete review of research 
methods in the areas of health, 
physical education, and recreation 
—including library, historical, pho- 
tographical, and laboratory re- 
search; test construction; statisti- 
cal prediction and writing the 
research report. An indispensable 
book for your continued profes- 
sional growth. 


535 pages $5.00 
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Methods Applied to Health, Phys- 
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This book provides the necessary 
information in selecting test in- 
struments for the purpose of meas- 
uring program outcomes. 
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Can the AAHPER 


PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


help you? 


As AN additional convenience for its 
membership, the Association has in- 
stituted a type of exchange placement 
service. Basic information concerning 
applicants will be made available to 
prospective employers. 


Applicants 


Applicants for positions in the fields 
of health, physical education, and 


recreation are invited to fill out four | 


copies of a card giving the following 
data on their, qualifications, specific 
training, and experience in the area 
of special interests: 

Date of Application 

Age 

Name 

Address and Phone 

Present Position 

College Training 

Experience (Dates) 

Desired Position or Limitations 


Three of these cards may be sent to | 


employers for examination, while the 
fourth will be kept on file at the 
AAHPER national office. 


The Association assumes no respon- 


sibility for recommendations or refer- | 
ences. Upon requests from employers, | 


qualified applicants are referred to 


them; if an employer is interested, he | 
contacts the applicant and all future | 


correspondence concerning the posi- | 


tion is conducted by the two parties 
concerned, 
Employers 
Employers are invited to complete 
a card prescribing general qualifica- 
tions for the position to be filled. A 
plication cards of persons most nea ly 
meeting the requirements will be 
mailed to employers for their examina- 
tion. If they are interested, employers 
contact the applicants they wish to 
interview. 
Where to Write 
Cards for either applicants or em- 
ployers may be obtained by writing: 
Exchange Placement Service 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and 
Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Community 


CHOOL CAMPING 


Courtesy NEA Journal 


~ 


an 

adventure 
in 

education 


Outdoor 
learning 
desirable 
in school 


programs 


JULIAN 
Ww. 
SMITH 


penises sights are to be found in 
Michigan’s forests! Modern Paul 
Bunyans and 2o0th-century Daniel 
Boones may be seen in camps located 
beside a lake or a winding stream—or 
perchance a roving band of young 
Americans can be observed en route 
to a secluded outpost camp. These 
outdoor seekers are not out to pillage 
the forests or exploit natural resources; 
but, with their teachers, they are in 
quest of new and venturesome learn- 
ing. ‘This is adventure in education! 

The above description applies to 
more than 50 Michigan schools that 
now provide camping in the school pro- 
gram and many more provide other 
outdoor education activities. These 
community schools believe that im- 
portant learning can take place more 
effective outside the classroom. 
Camping and Education 

Many leading educators now regard 
camping as a significant and desirable 
part of the community school program. 
Michigan—with a few other states— 
has laws permitting school districts to 
operate camps as a part of the public 
education program. Strange as it may 
seem it is necessary to pass laws to 
legalize learning outside the classroom 
walls!) As an added example of off- 
cial and legal sanction of school camp- 
ing, the Michigan Legislature, in 1949, 
earmarked a small amount of money 
from the School-Aid Bill for reimburse- 
ment to schools that provided work 
experiences in camps. 

In September 1949, the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction, in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Conservation and the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, invited a group of distin- 
guished leaders in education, conserva- 
tion, government, and other walks of 
life to a National Conference on Com- 
munity School Camping. After see- 
ing and hearing about the community- 
school-camping program under way in 
Michigan, the Conference viewed the 
program unfolding in the nation as a 
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new social invention in education, 
partially answering to: [1] the con- 
servation of natural resources; [2] the 
vitalizing of educational content and 
method; and [3] a common, and in 
some respects “novel,” form of effort 
for many agencies concerned with as- 
sociating youth and the resources of 
the out-of-doors. 

The Michigan schools that include 
camping in the educational program 
regard it as a part of the general edu- 
cation. It is an experiential curric- 
ulum that makes unique contribu- 
tions to the learning of children and 
youth. ‘The school-camping program 
is educationally sound because the 
learning is largely by doing and seeing 
—it is direct and simple! The general 
objectives attributed to camping and 
outdoor education include: [1] learn- 
ing to live happily and healthfully in 
the out-of-doors; [2] gaining a better 
understanding of the physical environ- 
ment and of how to use natural re- 
sources wisely; and [3] finding oppor- 
tunities to participate in democratic 
living. 

The general areas to which school 
camping makes a unique contribution 
are: social living, healthful living, pur- 
poseful work experiences, recreational 
living, and a variety of outdoor edu- 
cation activities. Boys and girls and 
their teachers, living together in a 
camp community, participate in many 
common-living activities that challenge 
the initiative and ingenuity of all. 
There is participation in group living, 
with opportunities to gain recognition 
and status with the social group. Les- 
sons in health, in an environment of 
fresh air and sunshine, are made real 
through actual living experiences. 
Work experiences include camp ac- 
tivities and conservation projects in the 
area, such as forestry operations, land 
surveys, game and fish management, 
and park improvement projects. Out- 
door recreation activities and skills add 
thrill and adventure and offer new 
outlets in the wise use of leisure time. 
All of these experiences are accom- 
panied by many concomitants that are 
related to the school program, such as 
practical applications of science, mathe- 
matics, English, woodcraft, and arts. 


Implications for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


Health, physical education, and 
recreation have a distinct and unique 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


role in the development of school 
camping and outdoor education. Not 
only do the objectives of school camp- 
ing and outdoor education fall in the 
scope of these fields, but the instruc- 
tional methods used more nearly ap- 
proach those found in good programs 
of health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. This is because 
the center of attention is on the indi- 
vidual, with primary concern about 
his growth and development and with 
little emphasis placed on subject mat- 
ter and abstract learning. However, 
since school camping is considered a 
part of general education, many areas 
and interest fields are represented, in- 
cluding: science, social science, con- 
servation, citizenship, and others. Ex- 
perience to date indicates that the 
leadership role ‘in developing a local 
school-camping and outdoor education 
program often falls upon teachers of 
health education, physical education, 
and ‘recreation. 

School camping offers a challenge 
to leaders in health, physical education, 
and recreation. The program has great 
implications for more functional train- 
ing in the development of healthy 
minds and bodies and the acquisition 
of new skills and attitudes for the 
wise use of leisure time. ‘The trails 
leading over hills and through valleys 
will rival any of the facilities of brick 
and mortar, for the development of 
growing boys and girls. Projects in 
timber management, involving the use 
of the ax and saw, should provide a 
wholesome variation from the skills 
acquired in the gymnasium or on the 
athletic field. ‘The camp cook-outs, 
the trips to distant outposts, canoeing, 
skating, skiing, archery, hunting, fish- 
ing, ceremonials, and crafts are only a 
few new ventures in recreation. Per- 
haps the greatest contribution of all is 
a love for the out-of-doors and an 
understanding of its resources, which 
will make it possible for millions to 
enjoy the parks, recreation areas, and 
scenic highways of America. No group 
in education has more right to regard 
school camping and outdoor educa- 
tion as a new frontier than the leaders 
in health, physical education, and 
recreation. 


Organization and Administration 

There are many patterns of camp- 
ing and outdoor education, depending 
upon the needs, facilities, and inter- 
ests of the local community school. 
Many schools start with field trips, 
excursions, and day-camps, hoping 
ultimately to establish a school-camp- 
ing program, while others begin with 
a resident camp. As schogl camping 
has developed in the United States, it 
has taken two general directions: [1] 
the operation of a camp, by a school 
district, on a year-round basis, with a 
central staff and a continuous program; 
and {2} the use by schools of existing 
camps and facilities for shorter periods 
of time, with classroom teachers mak- 
ing up the camp staff. The second 
pattern is more prevalent in Michigan 
and provides for a higher degree of 
flexibility in selecting the groups for 
the camp experience. ‘The common 
plan in all school camps, however, is 
for teachers and students to go to 
camp together, usually on school time. 
In general, the camp (whether it be 
owned by the school district, leased 
by the school from a public or private 
agency, or made available by the state ) 
should be operated much the same as 
any other school plant facility. Schoel 
camping in Michigan, with respect to 
finance, is operated according to the 
following principles: 

[1] The family should assume the cost 
of food of students while at camp. The 
home should keep its right to assume the 
responsibility for maintenance of its 
members. 

[2] In camping, as in other aspects of 
the school program, the board of educa- 
tion should maintain its right to provide 
instruction for youth. 

[3] For those families that are unable 
financially to assume the cost of food for 
children at camp, the regularly consti- 
tuted social agencies that normally take 
care of them at home should assume the 
responsibility at camp. Frequently, lo- 
cal service clubs and organizations that 
believe in the camping program provide 
funds so that no boy or girl will be denied 
a camping experience because of a lack 
of family financial resources. 

[4] Camp sites and other facilities 
should be provided by the school district 
or other appropriate governmental units, 
such as state or county. Inasmuch as the 
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school camp is considered to be a part 
of the school plant, the board of educa- 
tion should assume the cost of making 
facilities available for the camping pro- 
gram. 

It is not difficult nor too expensive 
to include camping in the school curri- 
culum. In most of the school camps 
in Michigan, the cost of food to chil- 
dren is not more than $1.00 per day, 
and the boards of education find it 
possible to release teachers for camp- 
ing, even though some extra person- 
nel is required. Most states have many 
facilities already available. In Mich- 
igan, for example, the public and 
agency camps, used only approximately 
three months in the summer, stand idle 
for the entire period of the school 
year. Many of these could be made 
available to schools during good 
weather, while others could be easily 
winterized for school use. Group 
camps in Michigan are now winter- 
ized so that they can be used by 
schools for the entire school year. 
There is no doubt but what the state 
and other governmental agencies will 
make more facilities available when 
they are needed and used by schools 
and other agencies. There is probably 
no better way to teach the public how 
to use the public parks and recreation 
areas than to make it possible for 
groups of schools children to have a 
camping experience there. 


Teacher Education 


The most important factor in a 
school camping program is a good 
teacher. One who understands how 
children grow and develop and who 
enjoys opportunities for new learning 


experiences will qualify for school 
camping, providing some in-service 
training is made possible. In Mich- 
igan, many training activities are under 
way. Hundreds of teachers have at- 
tended in-service institutes, workshops, 
credit courses, extension courses, and 
conferences directed toward camping, 
conservation, and outdoor education. 
These have been provided through the 
joint efforts of the colleges and the 
State Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion and Conservation. Many teacher- 
training activities have occurred in 
out-of-doors environments, such as the 
Conservation Training School, state 
group camps, and other facilities. 
Colleges and universities are now in- 
creasing their offerings, to give teach- 
ers an understanding of the out-of- 
doors and some of the techniques 
needed for this out-of-classroom type 
of education. Since the teacher in 
camp is both a leader and one of the 
greup, the over-emphasis on specializa- 
tion will not be needed to provide the 
necessary leadership in school camping 
and outdoor education. Great num- 
bers of resource leaders, specialists, and 
technicians in conservation, health, the 
physical sciences, and numerous other 
fields, assist in the development of 
community school camping. 


Camping for Older Youth 


The newest phase of the emerging 
school camping in Michigan is a pilot 
program for older youth education, 
with emphasis on work-learn experi- 
ences. Mindful of the large number 
of boys and girls who enter the public 
schools and who never graduate, Mich- 
igan is secking to discover how the 
schools can more nearly meet the needs 
of all. The camping part of this pro- 
gram is to provide additional oppor- 
tunities in counseling, health and 
physical development, vocational inter- 
ests, work experiences, citizenship, 
recreation, and a variety of other ac- 
tivities for youth now in school, but 
who are not receiving maximum bene- 
fits from the existing school programs 
and also for those who have left the 
school and are not employed. Three 
schools in Michigan (Ann Arbor, Bay 
City, and Dearborn) have joined to 
provide a semester of camping expe- 
rience for 60 of the.e older youth. It 
is hoped that the results will effect 
necessary modifications in the school 
program so that all youth will find it 


worthwhile to complete the work of- 
fered in the public schools. ‘This pro- 
gram may well be the community 
school’s answer to CCC and NYA, as 
well as having significant implications 
for an effective type of citizenship 
training in time of war and stress or 
of peace. 


School Camping Is on the Move 


The growth of school camping and 
outdoor education programs in the 
past five years has been phenomenal. 
It is particularly significant to note 
that, in Michigan alone, between 30 
and 40 secondary schools have already 
undertaken initial programs. This 
rapid growth must be largely attributed 
to the goodness of the program and 
the apparent results in the lives and 
interests of boys and girls. The great 
surge of interest in the out-of-doors 
is no mere accident in this mid-century. 
The rapid tempo of living and our 
mechanized society make it necessary 
to find new outlets for creative living. 
It is encouraging that community 
schools, in increasing numbers, now 
regard camping as an integral part of 
the curriculum and are rapidly design- 
ing a flexible pattern of organization 
to include many such out-of-classroom 
experiences. 

Those who may have had the privi- 
lege of seeing children and youth in 
these new and thrilling adventures in 
education must have a new faith in the 
next generation. Where opportunities 
are provided for participation, initia- 
tive, leadership. and_ responsibility, 
there seems to be no doubt but what 
American boys and girls can become 
citizens in their own right. Not only 
are new and unique learnings essen- 
tial in the growing-up process, but the 
return to the land seems to be the 
anchor that youth needs. Lee M. 
Thurston, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and P. J. Hoffmas- 
ter, State Director of Conservation, 
have as their goal, “A week of school 
camping for every boy and girl in the 
state in 1960.” This can be achieved 
with the complete utilization of the 
resources and leadership available. At 
best, a week of school camping will be 
only a beginning. The interest thus 
developed by boys and girls will create 
a need for more camps and more out- 
door programs by all the agencies, pub- 
lic and private. 
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FRANCES CUMBEE 


Eda things seem to make a consid- 
eration of basic campcraft skills 
necessary. First of all, camp directors 
are beginning to look for counselors 
with an all-round knowledge of camp- 
ing skills rather than just skills in some 
specialized program area. Secondly, 
the coming of school camping to the 
fore-ground makes one wonder what 
basic skills camping teachers should 
have in order to be of more service in 
their part in outdoor education. 


Outline of Skills 


Below is presented a brief outline of 
the campcraft skills suggested as a part 
of the basic knowledges and skills of 
each counselor. 

[1] Use of cord or rope 

{a] Basic knots 

[1] Square knot—many uses, 
from fastening the two 
ends of a tourniquet to 
fastening two ends of a 
cord or rope in such a 
fashion that they will stay 
tied. 

[2] Sheet bend—just a square 
knot with an additional 
twist that will secure two 
ropes of different sizes. 

[3] Clove hitch — the basic 
knot for lashing, as well 
as the most for fas- 
tening a rope between two 
trees. 

[4] Bow-line—most useful in 
tying a rope around a bed- 
roll, and also in securing 
a tent to the ground peg. 


[b] Lashing 
[1] Square—used to secure 
two sticks at right angles 


to one another. It is 
useful in making camp 
furniture or in securing 
a stick to the cot for a 
shoe rack and has many 
other uses as well. 

Diagonal—used to secure 


This 
type is also useful for 
camp furniture or for out- 
door cooking units. 
Round—used to fasten 
together two sticks which 
are not long enough sep- 
arately for some particular 
purpose. 
[4] Continuous—used to se- 
cure rods to the top of a 
table or slats in a ham- 
mock, or in any place 
where one piece after an- 
other needs to be secured. 
[2] Use and care of knife and axe— 
two essential pieces of equipment for any 
trip or camping out. Their proper use 
and care can be fun rather than drudgery. 
[3] Fire-building—types and uses of 
fires, selection of wood for fires, and care 
in fire-building. 
[+] Food preservation and preparation 
{a] Natural refrigerators 
[b] Caches 
[c] Essential utensils and their 
care 
{[d] Types and construction of 
tables and dishdrains, cranes, 
fireplaces, pot racks, and grease 
its. 
{e] Cooking 
[1] Green stick 
[2] Tin can 
[3] Bean hole 
[4] Reflector oven 
[5] One-pot meals 
[6] Grill (wire and stone) 


two crossed sticks. 


MISS CUMBEE is Instructor of Physical Education for Women at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Her article was submitted through NSWA. 
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These are a few of the basic camp- 
craft skills. ‘This, of course, is no com- 
plete list of skills. 


Development of Basic Skills 


Any number of interesting progres- 
sions for the campers may be worked 
out in any of these skills, or they may 
be tackled as the problems arise. In- 
terest in knowing more about these 
skills may arise in a cabin because a 
shoe rack is needed, or a stool, or a 
toothbrush rack. At another time, in- 
terest in knot tying and cord may come 
as a result of such string games as the 
construction of “crows feet,” a “see- 
saw,” and the like. Interest in cook- 
ing may be aroused because the camp- 
ers want to have dinner out by the 
lake, or perhaps mock angel food cake 
or “lots-mores” can be made at the 
close of a campfire some night. It 
would certainly be more fun for the 
counselors to have these skills as a part 
of their camping repertoire. After in- 
terest is stimulated, the campers may 
be guided into more complicated types 
of cooking, if the counselor knows 
more skills to suggest. Counselors 
would undoubtedly be of more service 
in guiding campers to their full de- 
velopment, if they could help with 
these skills rather than leave this as- 
pect of camping entirely up to the trip- 
counselor. Camps really need coun- 
selors who can appreciate all phases of 
camping and thereby be more valuable 
guides for the individual campers. 
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Whether you need physical fitness apparatus, back- 
stops, scoreboards, telescopic gym seats or lockers, 
there is no point in being satisfied with less than the best. 


Acceptance of Medart Equipment by thousands of lead- 
ing schools and colleges — its use in Olympic Games 
and championship meets — has been earned because 

of superior design, skillful craftsmanship and fine qual- 

ity. These, and 78 years of experience, are the “‘plus”’ 
values built into every unit of Medart Equipment — extra 
values that Medart users never pay for. 


When you specify Medart—and insist on Medart — 
you can be confident you will get the best — equipment 
that meets or exceeds every Official Standard. No finer 

equipment is made. 


Ask For Literature On 
Any Or All Medart Equipment 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. pt 
3544 DEKALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. f | 


For 78 Years The Standard Of Quality 
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Physical fitness and recreation 
among the Canadian Indians 


IAN EISENHARDT 


ANADA’S Indian Affairs Branch 

of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration fully realizes the 
value to the Canadian Indians of a 
sound physical fitness and recreational 
program, and in recent years has given 
increasing attention to this phase of 
Indian administration. Well-qualified 
social workers are being appointed to 
provide leadership in community ac- 
tivities on Indian reserves, and within 
the school system the teachers are de- 
voting more of their time to the pro- 
vision of healthful extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Indicative of the new em- 
phasis on health and fitness was the 
appointment this year of a Supervisor 
of Physical Education and Recreation. 


Change in Educational Program 


In Indian education, stress had for- 
merly been laid on the working aspects 
of life stemming from economic needs, 
but it is now realized that community 
recreation is as essential for Indians 
as it is for all Canadians and that rec- 
reation and relaxation lead to asso- 
ciations and group activities that con- 
tribute to community vitality. There- 
fore, the Branch is engaged in achiev- 
ing a wider educational program that 
will help the Indian to achieve the so- 
cial and economic progress neCessary 
to enable him to take his place in the 
modern world and will enlist his active 
participation in the shaping of the fu- 
ture of his people. 

Before schools were established for 
the Indians, the various tribes had 
their own ways of teaching their 
young ones. The best elements of 
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these traditional youth activities have 
been retained and adapted for modern 
living. Undertakings such as hunting, 
trapping, fishing, riding, and wrestling, 
and sports such as lacrosse, hockey, 
and snow snakes, which contributed so 
much to the development of character 
in the Indians of an earlier age, are not 
being allowed to die out. 

It is essential that Indian youth, in 
and out of school, have opportunities 
for physical exercise and recreation. 
Sports, games, and recreation provide 
the means; where traditional forms 
are lacking, new ones can be intro- 
duced. A further need exists for or- 
ganized social activities, such as Scout- 
ing, Guiding, and study groups. Com- 
bining play with more serious social 
purposes may provide the answer. 


Indian Athletes 


Canadian Indians have long made 
a name for themselves in sports and 
games. They had their counterpart to 
the great Jim Thorpe in the late Tom 
Longboat from Ohsweken, Ontario, 
winner of the Boston Marathon and 
never equalled as long-distance runner 
in Canada. Some years ago an Indian 
football team (playing in moccasins) 
beat the world-renowned soccer club, 


the Corinthians. In lacrosse the In- 

dians reigned supreme for a number of 

years. Many Indian school hockey 
teams score victories over their rivals. 

Indian boys excel in gymnastics and 

boxing and often win local and pro- 

vincial championships. 

Late in 1948, officials of the Indian 
Affairs Branch were asked to take note 
of any young Indian boys or girls who 
showed particular aptitude for ath- 
letics and to send in suggestions as to 
how a program for physical education 
and recreational activities could be de- 
veloped on Indian reserves and in the 
larger Indian schools. They were asked 
also for suggestions as to how the de- 
velopment of promising young Indian 
athletes could be advanced. 

It is interesting to note some of the 
replies from Indian superintendents: 
Sioux Lookout, Ontario: “Equipment 

needed. At present nothing to hold 

the pupils’ interest after school hours. 

Would like competition with other 

schools. When we offer games from 

time to time, we have less truancy and 
better students’’. 

Telegraph Creek, B. C.: “We suggest— 
(1) Development of recreational fa- 
cilities; (2) Construction of commu- 
nity recreation centers; (3) Provision 
of extra money for teachers doing extra- 


MR. EISENHARDT is Supervisor of Physical Education and Recreation, Indian Affairs 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. He has spent 
many years working with the Canadian Indians. 
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curricular activities; (4) Provision of 
training courses for interested mem- 
bers; and (5) Making funds available. 
Lack of schools, instructors, and equip- 
ment makes a sports and recreational 
program impossible.” 


Social Organization 

Schools and reserves have many tal- 
ented people. One reserve has a band 
which is in great demand outside the 
reserve; another has a fine choir. Others 
possess good lacrosse and hockey teams, 
as well as outstanding athletes. There 
are Indian scholars. artists, and scien- 
tists, and a great number of the In- 
dians live and work under climatic 
conditions which demand perfect phys- 
ical fitness. 

But this picture is not general and 
the Branch is now aiming at a higher 
degree of social organization. A pro- 
gram of health and recreation for all 
Indians in schools, on the reserves, 
and in the hospitals will—in addition 
to improving hygiene habits, and build- 
ing better health—bring joy and hap- 
piness to the Indians through games, 
music, dancing, theater, moving pic- 
tures, plastic arts, and literature. The 
Branch is attempting to interest the 
Indian in keeping fit and in partici- 
pating in cultural and recreational ac- 
tivities, thereby making him an active 
agent of his own social betterment. 


Need for School Program 


That there is need for a greater in- 
vestment in physical education for 
schools is borne out by the following 
report from a residential school in 
regard to play and recreation: 

“We have 200 Indian children. 

Separate small play-changing rooms 

for juniors and seniors, both boys 

and girls. Boys and girls play soft- 
ball in season on a fairly well-levelled 
playground; boys also play soccer. 

No hockey, as winter usually too 

mild to freeze ice. Considerable 

damp weather necessitates children 

staying indoors. The school audi- 
torium is used for group games, 

Scout and Guide meetings, movies, 

etc. There is a good unused barn on 

the property as well as a soon-to-be- 
used classroom block, either of which 
might be made into a gymnasium.” 

This is typical of recreational facili- 
ties in residential schools. In most day 
schools, there is a need for better 
playing fields and recreational equip- 
ment for the smaller children. Apart 
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from one or two more advanced re- 
serves, recreational activities are usu- 
ally non-existent except for one or two 
special events during the year. 

How much a well organized physi- 
cal education and recreation program 
in the school can stimulate interest in 
school activities is indicated in the fol- 
lowing report from an Indian Agent. 

“Our Indian Residential School con- 

tinues to be filled to capacity and 

has a long waiting list of applicants 
for admission. This school is very 


popular with the Indians, who ap- 
preciate not only the education 
given there but also the first-rate 
physical condition of the pupils.” 


Activities on Reserves 


In regard to life on the reserve, In- 
dian superintendents, as well as elected 
chiefs and counselors, have often rec- 
ommended that recreational activities 
such as hockey, baseball, music, the- 
atricals, and movies, even on a very 
moderate scale, be introduced, as 
these activities would change life for 
the better and bring about a happier 
atmosphere for the Indian population. 

Following the appointment of a 
Supervisor of Physical Education and 
Recreation for the Indian Affairs 
Branch, it was decided that the first 
step would be to survey existing fa- 
cilities and conditions in schools and 
on the reserves, and to develop a gen- 
eral plan. Visits made to reserves in 
the Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, 


Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia indicate, in spite of the lack 
of facilities, equipment, and trained 
instructors, that, owing to the natural 
inclination of Indians for sports and 
games, it will be possible to develop a 
worthwhile program in the near fu- 
ture. Programs have been set up for 
one-room schools, schools of two or 
more divisions, residential schools, and 
reserves. 

For the purpose of organizing a bet- 
ter social life on the reserve, the 
Branch suggests the establishment of 
recreation associations. The commu- 
nities should be encouraged to provide 
the premises and installations needed 
—club house, community center, ath- 
letic field, and swimming pool—any- 
thing which, however modest, serves 
to create opportunities for regular rec- 
reation. The Branch will lend _ its 
support, particularly in equipment and 
leadership. 

One of the features of the plan is to 
train young Indian men and women in 
the field of physical education and 
recreation and to have them appointed 
as teachers in schools or recreation 
leaders on the reserves. Already sev- 
eral young people have been selected 
and have received training in the 
summer and in one region the Branch 
has already appointed an Indian recre- 
ation leader. 

These new activities will undoubt- 
edly create certain problems. For 
some of them neither money nor 
equipment is necessary, but for others 
funds will be needed. Although the 
Indian Affairs Branch will help in or- 
ganizing these activities, the greater 
part of the financial support must be 
found in the Indian communities and, 
therefore, the raising of funds will be 
one of the most important tasks of the 
recreation associations. It has been 
proved that when sufficient enthusi- 
asm has been aroused in an Indian 
community, the people themselves 
have been able to get the necessary 
funds to build community halls, skat- 
ing rinks, or other facilities. 

This program should within a very 
few years bring about a much wider 
participation by all Indians in com- 
munity activities and a general rise in 
educational, physical, and social stand- 
ards among the Indian population of 
Canada. 
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unctional HEALTH 


Health can be a meaningful experience 
for boys and girls in public schools 


DE High School, Denton, 

Texas, is striving to make health 
a functional, meaningful, living ex- 
perience to every boy and girl enrolled 
in the school health program—to im- 
prove the health habits and attitudes 
of the individual, the family, and the 
community. This aim is being carried 
out with the help of the Kellogg 
Foundation. 

Nearly four years ago, Mr. Chester 
Strickland, Superintendent of the City 
Schools, asked that Denton be in- 
cluded among those to receive help 
and guidance from the Kellogg Foun- 
dation in developing a health program. 
This request was honored through the 
efforts of Mr. Hugh Masters of the 
Kellogg Foundation, when it was found 
that two nearby colleges would help 
in implementing the program. 

The cooperating colleges were the 
Texas State College for Women, co- 
ordinator Dr. Mary Agnes Murphy; 
and North Texas State College, 
coordinator Dr. Rhea Williams. Dr. 
Williams resigned to become Director 
of the Interscholastic League. He was 
replaced by Mr. Emmett Cambron. 


Health Councils 


The City School Health Council has 
contributed much toward the prog- 
tess of the program, and acts as a 
clearing house for the separate school 
health councils of the city schools. The 
senior high school has a similar coun- 
cil composed of the principal, the co- 
ordinator, three teachers, three par- 
ents, and three students. 

In addition, the senior high school 
has a Student-Faculty Health Council 
composed of the principal; teachers of 
physical education, home economics, 
art, shop and speech, news service, and 
a boy and girl representative from 
each class. This council sponsors proj- 
ects such as good-posture week, chest 
X-rays for all students over 15, annual 
health examinations and correction for 
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remedial defects, safety programs, spe- 
cial speakers, and assembly programs 
related to better personal and group 
living. 
Screening 

Screening for remedial defects is also 
an important activity in the health pro- 
gram. When a student enters high 
school, he must present a health and 
dental card showing evidence that he 
has had a successful smallpox vaccina- 
tion and has undergone physical and 
dental examinations. Every student is 
screened at three-year intervals for hear- 
ing defects, earphones being procured 
from the State Department of Health. 
The telebinocular is used for visual 
screening. Results of the visual and 
audiometer tests are tabulated. All stu- 
dents having a loss of hearing of 20 
decibels in any two frequencies are re- 
ferred to the family physician who in 
turn recommends a specialist. Their 
names are placed alphabetically on a 
mimeographed sheet, a copy of which 
is furnished to each teacher, and rec- 
ommendations for proper reseating are 
made. Students who have been found 
by previous tests to have hearing de- 
fects or visual problems are re-screened 
each year, and the findings are recorded 
on the student’s individual health card. 

When the first screening was com- 
pleted, it was found that 54% of the 
students had dental defects, 4% hear- 
ing defects, and 22% visual problems. 
Tabulation of health cards at the close 
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of two years showed that 80.5% of the 
defects had either been corrected or 
were under correction. 

Health and Physical Education 

The health and physical education 
department has well-qualified teachers. 
All teachers in health education have 
had special work and training in this 
field. Every student in school takes 
health and physical education. The de- 
partment endeavors to develop the stu- 
dent physically, mentally, emotionally, 
and socially. 

Students who present valid excuses 
from regular physical education classes 
are given the type of recreation rec- 
ommended by their family physician. If 
physical exercise is not advised, the 
student goes to the recreation room 
for table games or to bed in the first-aid 
room for complete rest. 


Health Classes 


In planning the program, adminis- 
trators insisted on required health 
classes for both boys and girls, since 
they realized that schools are in a po- 
sition to create healthy attitudes and 
habits essential to individual adjust- 
ment for healthy and successful living. 
This objective can be accomplished if 
schools have wholehearted cooperation 
from all concerned. 

The manner in which these units de- 
velop in health education classes de- 
pends upon the suggestions, desires, 
needs, and problems of the students. 
At Denton High School, a dynamic 
form of presentation was tried, in 
which the girls and boys themselves 
had some part in the planning, en- 
couraging pupil initiative in solving 
their own problems. Students then see 
at first-hand the forces influencing their 


MR. CALHOUN is principal of Denton High School, proving ground for the comprehen- 


sive health program described in this article. 


MISS WELLS is Health Coordinator of 


the Denton Public Schools. An earlier “ccount of their program appeared in the Texas 
Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. III, No. 2, :950. 
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own health and that of their com- 
munity. 

‘The approach and techniques used 
in Denton High School health educa- 
tion classes have proved to be very suc- 
cessful. Students spend the first class 
period in getting acquainted with each 
other, telling something of their fam- 
ilies, homes, hobbies, work, and aspira- 
tions. Then they discuss with the 
teacher the aim of the course. ‘They 
soon realize that the course leaves it 
to them to decide what they would like 
to know in order to meet their im- 
mediate and future needs. 


Planning Procedure 


To help the students plan their 
course of study, packets containing 
pamphlets, booklets, books, charts, 
posters, and magazine articles on vati- 
ous aspects of health are spread out. 
Subjects include nutrition, safety and 
occupational hazards, first-aid, benefits 
of exercise, rest and sleep, medical and 
dental examination, and choices of 
professional services. Units on com- 
munity resources, narcotics, alcohol, 
tobacco, and drugs have been well 
worked out. 

The students are asked to look at the 
material in each packet, examining 
titles and contents. Free materials are 
obtained from the State Department 
of Education, State Department of 
Health, U. S. Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, American Med- 
ical Society, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, New York Commit- 
tee on Mental Hygiene, U.S. Office of 
Education, American Red Cross, etc. 

After looking over the packets, stu- 
dents elect a general class chairman, 
and suggest units they would like to 
study. ‘The chairman lists the sugges- 
tions on a blackboard. ‘They usually 
look something like this: [1] Human 
relations; [2] mental hygiene; Per- 
sonality development; {4] Prevention 
and control of communicable diseases; 
5| Social hygiene; [6] Non-communi- 
cable diseases (cancer); [7] Environ- 
mental control in home, school and 
business; [8] Family relations: (a) 
Courtship and marriage; (b) Selecting 
a husband; (c) Selecting a wife; [9] 
Virst aid; [10] Infant and child care 
and development; {11] Home nursing. 

With the general chairman in 
charge, the units to be studied are se- 
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jected. Then a sub-chairman for each 
unit is elected, with two student volun- 
teers serving on his committee. Some- 
times the committtes are larger. Each 
unit is developed by a committee of 
students, and in some cases where the 
unit requires extra research one or more 
sub-committees may be assigned. 


Unit Studies 

The visual education committee 
works in cooperation with all commit- 
tees, arranging for appropriate films to 
illustrate the units. When field trips are 
to be taken, student committees work 
out survey blanks for all establishments 
to be visited including a beauty parlor, 
women’s dress shops and hat shops, 
shoe stores, hospitals, bakeries. dairies, 
cafés, a water plant, a meat-packing 
plant, a meat cannery, etc. Reading, 
study, and research are necessary in or- 
fler to compile the survey forms. 

The student chairman and commit- 
tee are responsible for making all ar- 
rangements for the field trips. ‘They 
make all contacts with store managers 
and department heads. Through the 
office of the superintendent, they ar- 
range to use the school bus. Before stu- 
dents board the bus, the chairman re- 
views the survey forms and stresses the 
need of good behavior and courteous 
public relations at all times. Student 
committees are also responsible for in- 
viting consultants and setting the lab- 
oratory in readiness for good grooming 
clinics, posture clinics, posture exami- 
nations, and visiting lecturers. 

In the unit on personality develop- 
ment, students draw upon the resources 
available within the school. For ex- 
ample, a Denton High School English 
teacher spoke to the classes on the im- 
portance of English as a factor in per- 
sonality development. The speech 
teacher discussed “Your Voice” as a 
factor in personality development. The 
physical education teacher was the pos- 
ture consultant. All other unit discus- 
sions are carried on in a similar manner. 

Health education classes are de- 
signed to bring the students to the real- 
ization that although health is a per- 
sonal problem which requires intelli- 
gent action on the part of the indi- 
vidual, cooperative action by all health 
agencies is needed to preserve the well- 
being of all who live in a democratic 
America. Denton High School is striv- 
ing to teach its students that the ma- 
jority of physical defects are remedial 


and that, with proper care, they will 
decrease with age. 

By taking care of their defects at an 
early age, the students are helping 
themselves and their children to have 
strong, healthy bodies with alert minds, 
capable of developing into individuals 
who will have wholesome personalities 
and who will make satisfactory adjust- 
ments. The students soon realize that 
in health education they are preparing 
tor living. ‘To them it symbolizes learn- 
ing by doing—by putting health knowl- 
edge into practice. 


Practice Luncheon 


One of the highlights of the class is 
a luncheon held each semester. A stu- 
dent social committee completes all de- 
tails, including printed programs, guest 
speakers, musical program, guest list, 
place cards, table decorations, receiving 
line, and menu. 

The luncheon is a teen-age gitl-boy 
affair. ‘The program, other than the 
guest speaker, is furnished by talent 
from the class. The students have an 
opportunity to put into practice many 
of the facts and principles learned in 
their unit on personality develop- 
ment—proper grooming for a planned 
luncheon, etiquette, proper seating, 
quiet conversation, good human and 
public relations. Every student in the 
boys and girls health education classes 
attends the luncheon, which also 
counts for a six-weeks examination. The 
students report that they like this type 
of class work. 

There is no better way of promot- 
ing good public relations and develop- 
ing good behavior patterns than 
through well-planned school and social 
activities. Health education classes are 
so planned that boys and girls will at- 
tain good health socially, mentally, 
emotionally, physically, and spiritually. 
The support given to the health pro- 
gram by the citizens of the community 
and the youth in the school seems to 
indicate that these purposes and the 
activities through which they are car- 
ried out have won their wholehearted 
approval. 
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SEAL-O-SAN the choice COACH RUPP knows what makes the best playing 

of over 6800 Coaches surface from long experience. He says: “I specified that 
Seal-O-San must be used on the floor (of the new 
Kentucky Fieldhouse), in spite of the fact that almost 
every other floor finish company has been here asking 
me to give them a chance to put their product on 
the floor. I have refused to do so.” Here he advises 
Seal-O-San for every school gym floor: “I have endorsed 
Seal-O-San hundreds of times every winter in letters to P) 
school asking me to recommend the best (floor finish).” : 


Year after year the list of satisfied users 
grows . .. many coaches, like Mr. Rupp, 
would have no other finish and have 
reordered time after time for nearly thirty years 


| HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana @ Toronto, Canada 


Please send the 1951-52 Seal-O-Sen Basketball Coaches’ J 
Digest Free to coaches, Others send 25¢ handling fee, 


New! 1951-52 “Basketball 
{ Coaches Digest,” packed 
i i with helpful instructions by 

leading coaches. 
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For information on the Finnish physt- 
cal education program, the author is 
indebted to Mr. Vdiné Laherma, in- 
structor in physical education, and Mr. 
Arvo Vartia of the Ministry of Education 
in Helsinki. Mr. Laherma provided ma- 
terial on school and voluntary sports 
federations as well as books and pamph- 
lets from these organizations. Mr. Vartia 
furnished information on Finland’s physi- 
cal education program supplied 
syllabuses and courses of study used in 
Finnish schools. 

The author is also indebted to Mr. 
Olavi Munkki, Secretary of the Finnish 
Legation in Washington, D. C., and Mr. 
Wayne Kuusisto, Suomi College, Han- 
cock, Michigan, for valuable assistance in 
translating these materials. 


N 1952 Finland will play host to the 

athletic world, when the XV Olym- 
piad is held in her capital city, Helsinki. 
This nation of 4 million inhabitants 
justly deserves this honor because as a 
small nation its success in international 
athletic competition has been phenom- 
enal. Finland first sent athletes to the 
Olympic Games in 1906 and immediately 
won international recognition; since then 
its athletic prowess has become world 
renowned. 


Sports and Education 

The history of Finland’s accomplish- 
ments in the modern Olympic Games 
is the history of the rise of physical edu- 
cation in that country. The position of 
sports in Finland is characterized by a 
solemn seriousness. In all of Finland’s 
competitive sporting history, sports have 
held their place beside scholarship. Sports 
and education are the strongest expres- 
sions of Finnish national feeling, and 
the over-development of one at the ex- 
pense of the other has never been con- 
doned. The sporting program has always 
been based upon a solid foundation of 
the development of character, physique, 
and intellect; sports and athletics being 
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a sincere attempt to educate the people 
through the medium of the physical. 


Health Program 

The health program is the responsi- 
bility of the Ministry of Interior under 
vhich serves the Medical Institute whose 
Public Health Department supervises the 
country’s over-all health program. In 
each of the nine provinces of Finland 
the highest medical authority is a pro- 
vincial physician who is assisted by a 
provincial nurse and a provincial mid- 
wife. The cities and larger towns have 
so-called city and market-town doctors 
who work with the Public Health De- 
partment in deciding matters of public 
health. 

The services of the Public Health De- 
partment include the control of epi- 
demic diseases and the care of persons 
found to have them. In addition, work 
is also being done in the study and pre- 
vention of occupational diseases through 
occupational hygiene and _ vocational 
guidance. Child care, both prenatal and 
postnatal, is a service of this department 
and every locality has a maternity and 
nursing advice station where a doctor, 
a health sister, and a midwife give advice 
to expectant mothers. 

The health program in the schools 
is not under the direct supervision of the 
Ministry of Interior, but is shared with 
the Ministry of Education. School doc- 
tors in the larger public schools are rec- 
ommended by the Board of Education 
and approved by the Public Health De- 
partment, while in the rural schools, 
which have no school doctors, medical 
care is given by private doctors, dentists, 
and nurses under the supervision of the 
Public Health Department. However, 
a plan is now under way in which all 
schools will have their own doctors and 
dentists, whose duties will include the 
examination of all pupils at regular in- 
tervals—a plan which thus far is meet- 
ing with success. 


PHYSICAL 


HEALTH 


EDUCATION 


RECREATION 


Physical Education in the Schools 

The physical education program in the 
schools is under the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, which in turn delegates this re- 
sponsibility to the local school boards. 
At the school board level, two persons, 
a man and a woman, are appointed as 
supervisors and are responsible for physi- 
cal education in their particular district. 
In the secondary schools, the program is 
under the direction of physical education 
instructors, while at the elementary level 
the elementary teacher is in charge. 

All children in the elementary schools 
are required to take physical education 
from 2 to 3 hours per week unless ex- 
cused by a physician. In the secondary 
schools the requirement ranges from 3 
to 4 hours per week, and in addition, 
during their 4th, 5th, and 7th years of 
secondary school education, each student 
is required to take a course in health and 
temperance to the extent of 2 hours per 
week. Health and temperance are also 
taught to all elementary pupils, the re- 
quirement being 40 hours a year. 

The required activity program in physi- 
cal education is planned according to the 
seasons of the year. 

Girls and boys practice and exercise 
separately, with the exception of the 
pupils of the first and second grades of the 
elementary schools and those schools 
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which have but one teacher. In such 
cases physical education classes for boys 
and girls meet together. 

A very important phase of the physical 
education program in Finland at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels is the vol- 
untary athletic program carried on by the 
Physical Education Association of Public 
Schools (KLL) and the Athletic Associa- 
tion of High Schools (SOU). 

The chief activities of KLL and SOU 
are those of arranging athletic contests 
between schools and sponsoring ‘‘Mark 
of Skill” activities similar to the Athletic 
Badge Tests of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America. In Fin- 
land, however, apparatus work and stunts 
are stressed. The boys’ activities include 
stall bar exercises, rope climbing, free 
exercises, parallel bar routines, head and 
hand stands, tumbling, horizontal bar 
routines, and vaults over the side and 
long horse. The girls’ activities include 
thythmic exercises, chinning, still ring 
routines, jumping, exercises on the hori- 
zontal and parallel bars, and balancing 
exercises. ‘These events are purely volun- 
tary. 

SOU performs much the same func- 
tion at the secondary level as KLL does 
in the elementary schools; however, the 
SOU activities include, in addition, con- 
tests in skiing, ski-jumping, gymnastics, 


football, field hockey, handball, basket- 
ball, and boxing for the boys and skiing, 
field hockey, and basketball for the girls. 
This organization also sponsors a popular 
yearly contest, held in the forests of 
Finland, in which the students make use 
of a topographical map and compass to 
hike long distances across country. 


Objectives 


The Finnish schools have four objec- 
tives in their athletic and physical edu- 
cation program, which include: 

{1] Inducing the students to engage in 
physical education activities of their 
own free will, especially after school 
and out of school, by encouraging 
them to participate in various activi- 
ties and to meet certain degrees of pro- 
ficiency for which they receive an 
award. 

[2] Encouraging the student to participate 
as much as possible by arranging con- 
tests between various grades and 
schools, by sponsoring leagues, by 
forming conferences between schools, 
and by bringing the students together 
for yearly games and contests. Stu- 
dents are also allowed to participate 
in independent meets my athletic 
events outside of the school by per- 
mission of the school rector and coach. 

[3] Striving for a high level of proficiency 
in the various activities by encouraging 
students to practice in the gymnasium 
and outdoor arenas during their free 
periods in school. 

[4] Encouraging students to exemplify the 
ideals of physical education in all of 
their pursuits whether in or out of 
school. 


Voluntary Sports Program 

Another important phase of the total 
picture of physical education in Finland 
is the voluntary athletic program carried 
on by the many voluntary organizations, 
other than the school’s voluntary pro- 
grams previously mentioned. Each of 


these organizations and associations has 
its own internal organization, but is re- 
sponsible to the State Athletic Board 
which is composed of ten members who 
make yearly recommendations to the 
Ministry of Education concerning the 
country’s athletic program. In addition, 
the Board distributes funds; issues com- 
mendations, certificates, and medals for 
achievement; advises on all matters per- 
taining to the athletic program; and acts 
as a consulting board in the construction 
of athletic fields, swimming pools, ski 
slides, and field houses. These voluntary 
organizations are financed in part by 
funds received from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

The largest of these voluntary organi- 
zations is the Finnish Gymnastic and 
Athletic Association (SVUL), which has 
a membership of approximately 275,000. 
Under SVUL, there are 16 federations 
each of which represents a separate sports 
activity. These are the federations for 
skating, skiing, basketball, wrestling, 
shooting, rowing, ice hockey, tennis, rid- 
ing, yachting, fencing, motorcycling, 
archery, field hockey, bowling, and table 
tennis. 

Other organizations and associations 
in this voluntary program are the La- 
borers’ Athletic League (TUL), Fin- 
land’s Swedish Central Athletic League 
(CIF), Finland’s Ball Association, Wom- 
en’s Physical Education Association of 
Finland (SNLL), Federation of Physical 
Training Instructors, Finland’s Athletic 
Doctors Association, and Finland’s 
Yachting Association. In all, there are 
about 27 such organizations with a mem- 
bership of approximately 672,000, one- 
sixth of the entire population of the 
country. 

These organizations function to pro- 
vide their members with facilities and 
opportunities to engage in activities of 
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Write Directly to Manufacturer Concerning Products 


PETERSON & CO. the Masland 
Duran all-plastic gym mat covering. Among 
Masland Duran's many advantages for gym 
use is its quick, easy cleanability. A damp 
cloth wipes away dirt, grease, and perspira- 
tion in seconds, so that mats covered with 
this colorful all-plastic can easily be kept 
fresh and spotless indefinitely. It provides 
secure, safe footing for gymnasts, since its 
surface is not slippery. It will not peel or 
chip. The smooth surface also practically 
eliminates mat burns. These covers slip on 
and off easily and are tailored with handle 
openings. 

Complete information can be obtained from 
Peterson & Company, Dept P.E., Armot & 


Bay Sts., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


The WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. an- 
nounces the development of a new exclusive 
process in the manufacturing of softballs. The 
secret of this new process lies in a new method 
of molding the kapok core of the softball. In 
the new process the kapok retains its 
molded shape. Durability and shape reten- 
tion, qualities long desired by softball play- 
ers, are features of this new softball. 

For more information, write to Wilson Sport- 
ing Goods Co., Dept. P.E., 2037 N. Campbell, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The J. E. BURKE CO. has developed a 
merry-go-round for children of nursery school 
or kindergarten age. This merry-go-round is 
o free running, sturdily built playroom unit 
requiring minimum maintenance and provid- 
ing long life under most severe use. It can 
be conveniently moved from one location to 
another, yet is pletely safe. | 
operation is assured, because it is perma- 
nently lubricated. 

Complete information will be sent on re- 
quest from J. E. Burke Company, Dept. P.E., 
Van Dyne Road, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Nai 


The NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. has 
developed a combination record player and 
P.A. system designed in ii with 
school authorities to meet educational re- 
quirements. This model doubles as an ex- 
cellent public address system when micro- 
phone is attached to imputs. These instru- 
ments are foolproof in operation with par- 
ticular emphasis on rugged dependability, 
superior tone quality, and lightweight port- 
ability. 

A catalog is available from Newcomb 
Audio Products Co., Dept. P.E., 6824 Lex- 
ington Ave., Hollywood 38, California. 


their own choosing. Coaches and prac- 
tice facilities are available, and teams are 
organized to compete with those of 
other districts. Contests, tournaments 
and mass exhibitions are staged by the 
various groups, thus giving everyone the 
opportunity to participate. 

Collectively these organizations and 
associations own about 500 athletic fields 
throughout Finland, the most famous be- 
ing the Helsinki Olympic Stadium. [n 
connection with the Stadium, there is a 
sports museum and a Finnish sports li- 
brary which are open to the public. 

This type of athletic program is sanc- 
tioned by the State because it fosters a 
feeling for national sports, is practical 
and inexpensive, and reduces profession- 
alism in athletics to a minimum, and be- 
cause the people benefit from the health- 
ful recreation they receive through these 
activities. The State believes that the 
people’s desire for healthful activity is 
the power behind these benefits and 
therefore lends all its support to further 
the program. 


Interest of State and People 


The State Outing Board is the gov- 
ernmental agency responsible for the 
outing program. This Board too, is un- 
der the Ministry of Education. It is 
charged with the development of the 
many opportunities for outdoor recrea- 
tion and travel in Finland which play 
an important role in the total physical 
education program. 

The Board disseminates information oa 
the proper way to spend a vacation from 
the point of view of social welfare and 
health, and attempts to keep the people 
currently informed about where they can 
enjoy an inexpensive weekend or holi- 
day. Attesting the avid interest of the 
Finnish people in outdoor activities is 
the fact that over 1.5 million Finns took 
part in a hiking contest between Sweden 
and Finland in 1941. 

Thus a system of physical education 
whose philosophy is that of the people 
themselves has permeated the whole 
Finnish nation. In accepting the 1952 
Olympic Games, Finland faced a heavy 
responsibility; but this was accepted in 
the knowledge that the Finnish people 
would not fail. Through the sporting 
ideals and the athletic zeal of her people, 
the dream of the Finnish nation has 
been realized in the construction of the 
beautiful Helsinki Olympic Stadium. 

This sanctuary of sports was made 
possible through many public gifts and 
contributions, proof that physical educa- 
tion is virile and alive in Finland. With 
this spirit, physical education continues 
to grow, and the Finns continue to reap 
benefits from the athletic and physical 
education programs in their country. 
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Olympic Stadium at Helsinki, Finland 


HE next Olympic Games are 

scheduled for Helsinki, Finland. 
World conditions permitting, they will 
begin on July 19, 1952. Although Hel- 
sinki, with some 400,000 inhabitants, 
is one of the smallest cities ever to hold 
the games, it is anticipated that this 
will be the largest Olympiad ever. The 
winter games are to be held in and 
around Oslo from February 14 to 2 
1952. 
Finland has been making intense 
preparations for the Games since be- 
fore the 1948 Olympiad. Twenty thou- 
sand seats have been added to the Hel- 
sinki Olympic Stadium, the track has 
been widened to allow for eight lanes 
on the straightaway, and facilities for 
field events have been improved. A 
new Olympic Village to house 5,00c 
athletes and officials is under construc- 
tion. Since the hotels can accommo- 
date but a small proportion of the visi- 
tors expected, arrangements are being 
made to house them comfortably in 
private homes or on ocean liners which 
will serve as “floating hotels” in Hel- 
sinki Harbor. 


Support of AAHPER 


The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation committed itself when it be- 
came a member of the United States 
Olympic Association to the support of 
both the Olympic and Pan American 
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Games. There are eight groups mak- 
ing up the Olympic Association. The 
AAHPER is in Group E and accord- 
ing to the constitution and by-laws of 
the Olympic Association is allowed one 
delegate and one vote. Quoting from 
the constitution the regulation is thus: 
“Eligible for Group E shall be those 
national organizations in the United 
States not members of Groups A, B, 
C, or D, of a patriotic, educational, 
cultural, or benevolent character de- 
siting to give support to the participa- 
tion of the United States in the Olym- 
pic or Pan American Games.” 

It is to be hoped that AAHPER 
members will accept this eligibility for 
membership literally and give our sup- 
port in every way possible, not only to 
the forthcoming Games next year but 
to future Olympiads as well. The po- 
tential power for world understanding 
and peace lies in the youth of the 
world. The Olympic Games afford 
one vehicle through which some of 
AAHPER’s ideals and philosophies in 
this respect may eventually be consum- 
mated. 


Olympiad—1956 


The 1956 Olympiad is scheduled for 
Melbourne, Australia, although great 


in supporting the 1952 


Olympics 


AAHPER’s delegate to the 
Olympic Association tells the 
story to date of the 1952 
Olympics at Helsinki, Finland 


VAUGHN S. BLANCHARD 


efforts were made to secure the Games 
for the United States for that year. 
Unfortunately, these efforts were so 
dispersed and uncoordinated that they 
were wasted. The United States Olym- 
pic Committee had gone on official 
record as favoring Detroit, Michigan, 
as the host city for the Games in 1956 
—or in 1952 if Helsinki should be un- 
able to prepare for them for that year. 
The American delegation went to 
Rome to extend an invitation on be- 
half of Detroit to the International 
Olympic Committee. However, un- 
authorized invitations also came from 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and San Francisco. Hence, the Ameri- 
can group divided its votes and Mel- 
bourne was awarded the Games. 

The United .States Olympic Asso- 
ciation at its quadrennial meeting in 
January last year took definite steps to 
avoid a repetition of this situation in 
the future. When invitations are ex- 
tended for the 1960 Games, it is as- 
sured that the American delegation will 
be unanimous in its recommendation 
of one city only as the American host 
city. 

Regardless of where the Olympic 
Games are held, the Association should 
be actively interested in lending all 
possible aid to make them successful. 
When the event is held abroad, U. S. 
team members should not only repre- 


MR. BLANCHARD is AAHPER’s Representative on the United States Olympic Com- 
mittee. He is Divisional Director of Health and Physical Education, Detroit Public 


Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 
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sent the best of athletic talent in the 
nation but also should consider them- 
selves as emissaries of good will. The 
latter applies also to any Americans 
who attend as spectators. When it’s 
held at home, there are added responsi- 
bilities as friendly and courteous hosts 
Furthermore, the financing of United 
States Olympic teams is a quadrennial 
problem. Both as an Association and 
as individuals, we should lend a hand 
to assure our athletes of having the 
best in the way of transportation, 
equipment, and supplies. 


Purposes of Olympic Association 


There are certain organizational and 
jurisdictional powers invested in the 
Olympic Association through its con- 
stitution. Among the purposes of the 
Association are the following: 


“To arouse and to maintain the 
interest of the people of the United 
States in, and to obtain their sup- 
port of, creditable and sportsman- 
like participation representa- 
tion of the United States in 
Olympic and Pan American Games. 


“To stimulate the interest of the 
people, particularly of the youth of 
the United States, in healthful, 
physical, moral, and cultural edu- 
cation through sportsmanlike par- 
ticipation in competitions in ac- 
cordance. with amateur rules.” 


The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation wholeheartedly supports these 
purposes. The need for their fulfil- 
ment is ever present but increasingly 
great in the troubled world of today. 


your part 
in the 


pridefully boast that they 
can out-plan and _ out-produce 
every nation in the world. 

Yet, in spite of all their supremacy 


in production skill, they cannot manu- 


facture one vital weapon of protection 
—human blood. 

The collection of this life-saving gift 
is one of the most important and one 
of the most difficult problems facing 
the nation—important, because with- 
out blood millions may die; difficult, 
because every individual must be made 
to understand the constantly-growing 
need. 


Blood Program 


Through the National Blood Pro- 
gram of the American Red Cross and 
private blood banks cooperating in 
military procurement, blood is now 
being collected at the rate of more than 
2 million pints a year. ‘To perform the 
tremendous task of meeting normal 
civilian needs and furnishing a sufh- 
cient quantity for defense purposes, the 
collection rate should be doubled this 
vear. Whether or not that is done will 
depend on the response of the Ameri- 
can people during the next crucial 
months. 

In July 1950, the Department of De- 
fense anticipated growing needs and 
requested the American Red Cross to 
serve as the official blood procurement 
agency for the armed services. A month 
later the National Security Resources 
Board requested the Red Cross to co- 
ordinate a nationwide civil defense 
blood program. 


is 
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American Red Cross 


BLOOD 
PROGRAM 


To meet these requests and to con- 
tinue supplying blood for communities 
within regional blood program areas, 
the Red Cross initiated a high-gear ex- 
pansion program which had been part 
of the initial planning of the National 
Blood Program. The 34 existing Red 
Cross centers were enlarged and seven 
new regional programs were added, 
representing participation by more 
than 2,500 communities. Nine more 
regional programs will be activated 
soon. In addition, several special de- 
fense centers will be opened during 
1951. 


All programs under Red Cross super- 
vision are operated in cooperation with 
local medical, hospital, and health au- 
thorities. Each program has an urban 
regional center where blood ts collected 
and from which bloodmobile units 
make visits to neighboring communi- 
ties within a radius of 75 to 100 miles, 
giving an ever-expanding territory an 
opportunity to participate. 

All blood collected for the civilian 
program is processed in the regional 
center laboratory and distributed to 
physicians and hospitals located within 
the region. Blood collected for the 
military is sent overseas as whole blood 
or processed into a reserve supply of 
dried plasma. 

Need for Cooperation 

Since the Korean conflict, private 
blood banks have been cooperating in 
the defense program. Closely asso- 
ciated with the Red Cross as the co- 
ordinating agency are the American 
Medical Association, the American As- 
sociation of Blood Banks, the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, and the Col- 
lege of American Pathologists. 

While the Red Cross is the channel 
through which blood gifts flow to mili- 
tary and civilian physicians, the task 
of carrying forward the program must 
be shared by community leaders—by 
those responsible for the nation’s 
health and welfare, by teachers in high 
schools and colleges, by industrialists 
and labor leaders. Only by their co- 
operation can the nation’s blood needs 
be met. 
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Rehabilitation 


of the 


DOROTHY 
A. OATES 


HANDICAPPED CHILD 


R EHABILITATION aims for healthy per- 

sonality development for the handi- 
capped child. The National Rehabili- 
tation Council defines rehabilitation as 
“the restoration of the handicapped to 
the fullest physical, mental, social, vo- 
cational, and economic usefulness of 
which they are capable.” Rehabilita- 
tion does not just happen. It needs a 
closely cooperating professional team 
focusing all its skills towards the goal 
of rehabilitation, including the most 
important persons of all, the child and 
his parents. 


State-Federal Programs 

The state-federal programs of Crip- 
pled Children’s Services and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation stand ready to 
play their parts in the team. It is the 
purpose of this article to explain the 
benefits of these two programs, both re- 
ceiving aid from the Federal Security 
Agency, to the physical - education 
teachers, recreation workers, and other 
interested people, so that they may 
join with other members of the school 
health teams in making these services 
available to their handicapped pupils. 

The training of the physical educa- 
tion teacher makes him an important 
member of the team. Through his 
trained observation, he may be the first 
to notice the child who tires easily, 
who does not join the others in play 
and sports, thereby finding a physical 
condition which, when reported to the 
school physician and to the parents, 
may be immediately treated and thus 
prevent a physical or emotional handi- 
cap. Planning for the child whose 
handicap has been corrected by medi- 
cal treatment as fully as possible or the 
child who is undergoing intermittent 
medical treatment presents a challenge 
to the physical education teacher. 


Therapeutic Physical Activity 


The therapeutic value of physical 
activity has long been recognized by 
teachers of physical education in their 
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What physical educators 
need to know about 
state-federal programs 


Courtesy National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults 


use of corrective exercises. Newer 
trends in physical education, as well 
as in medicine, social work, and other 
professions concerned with human be- 
ings, are towards the study of the whole 
pcrson—his emotional as well as his 
physical and mental capacities. It has 
been said that the crippled child is 
“first and foremost a child and only 
secondarily a handicapped one—actu- 
ally he has more in common with other 
children than differences.” ' 

Dr. George T. Stafford * estimated 
that 500,000 crippled children in the 
United States in 1946 represented a 
fairly accurate figure and that approxi- 
mately one in every eight school chil- 
dren is handicapped to the extent that 
special educational provisions must be 
made to meet the special needs. His 
splendid book describes far better than 
we have the ability or space to do the 
importance of sports and recreative ac- 
tivities for the handicapped child. Let 
us draw from our own experience the 
evidence of emotional uplift of one 17- 


vear-old boy with a congenital heart 
condition who, through thoughtful 
planning by the cardiologist and the 
school, was allowed to play goalie and 
won his varsity letter in lacrosse. His 
case demonstrates the importance of 
success among his fellows in secondary 
school where sports play so lirge a part 
in the extra-curricular life. 
Resources Available for Aid 

In every state there are resources for 
aid to crippled children. Official agen- 
cies, such as the state and local depart- 
ments of education, health, and wel- 
fare, as well as many voluntary or pri- 
vate organizations, are always reliable 
and willing sources of information. The 
problems involved in medical or sur- 
gical treatment, in education and voca 
tional guidance are usually too compli- 
cated to be solved by the parents alone. 
Most parents welcome the interest or 
suggestions of the teacher. ‘The teacher 
is not qualified to give physical treat- 
ment or to make medical recommenda- 
tions, but should be qualified to give 
advice as to where and how the parents 
can find agencies to aid the child. 

First of all, parents will be in need 
of advice concerning diagnostic and 
treatment facilities. In most cases 
these needs are met by the family phy 
sician. In other cases, this service may 
be supplied through the state crippled 
children’s agency or through local clin- 
ics or hospitals. If a long period of 
hospitalization is needed and the fam- 
ily is not financially able to pay for the 
care prescribed, the state crippled chil- 
dren’s agency will assume responsibility 
for hospital care. 


Education of Crippled Child 


State and local departments of edu- 
cation carry the official responsibility 


DR. RAFUSE, M.D., is Supervisor, Services for Crippled Children, Massachusetts De 
partment of Public Health. MRS. OATES is Supervisor of Physical Restoration, Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Massachusetts Department of Education. 
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for the education of the crippled child. 
Schools and classes especially designed 
to meet the needs of crippled children 
are a fairly recent part of our public 
educational system. Considerable 
progress has been made in establish- 
ing these on a state-wide basis, but four 
out of five of the nation’s crippled 
children in need of special class educa- 
tion are not receiving it. The educa- 
tion of the physically handicapped 
child is exceedingly complex, and 
teachers should acquire special skills 
and knowledge which enable them to 
understand the total needs of the child. 
Teachers and parents have important 
parts to play in the adjustments of 
these children, as they are associated 
with them so much of the time. There 
is no greater challenge in the educa- 
tional field than to work with handi- 
capped children. Here one has the op- 
portunity to help a child who might 
otherwise fail to make a normal ad- 
justment. Most of the children with 
whom the teacher will be called upon 
to work can be rehabilitated suff- 
ciently to be returned to normal 
groups. Some will recover completely. 
Only a few will remain so handicapped 
that they may not be rehabilitated vo- 
cationally. Most, with wise and un- 
derstanding guidance, should become 
emotionally and socially well-adjusted. 

One young girl who was crippled by 
rickets in infancy to such an extent 
that she was not able to walk received 
home instruction to the age of ten 
years. It was then suggested that she 
be cared for by a state crippled chil- 
dren’s agency. A series of surgical pro- 
cedures made her ambulatory at the 
age of 12. Because she had had no 
contact with children of her own age, 
she was reluctant to attend school. 
Consultation between the social worker 
and the school made it possible for her 
to be brought to school at first for short 
periods. She was given simple tasks 
within her capabilities until she re- 
gained sufficient self-confidence to fit 
into the schoolroom routine. She is 
now 16 and has been referred to the 
state vocational rehabilitation service. 
She will be trained for a vocation and 
is almost certain to obtain gainful em- 
ployment after her education is com- 
pleted. This girl received medical, sur- 
gical, and physical therapy, education, 
recreation, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. She is a good example of what 
can be accomplished when adequate 
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services are provided and well-inte- 


grated. 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


The close cooperation of the workers 
in the Crippled Children’s Services 
and in the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation creates a continuing serv- 
ice for children 16 years of age and 
over who are thinking about their vo- 
cational futures. Although the main 
focus of the vocational rehabilitation 
agencies is towards training and educa- 
tion for a vocational objective, never- 
theless medical and surgical treatment 
may be given for the handicapping dis- 
ability, thereby continuing the medical 
plan ‘which the Crippled Children’s 
Services have to terminate when the 
child reaches his 21st birthday. Both 
agencies are working with the child 
between the ages of 16 and 21 on a 
cooperative basis, coordinating medi- 
cal, social, and vocational services to 
the maximum benefit of the child. 
| Vocational rehabilitation agencies 
are divisions of the departments of 
education in the 48 states, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and the District of 
Columbia. The service is provided, 
using state and federal funds, to pre- 
serve or restore the ability of people to 
work for pay. It is, in a sense, an ex- 
tension of the public education system 
to handicapped people. 

Briefly, the following services are 
provided throughout the nation: 


[1] Medical examination . . . to de- 
termine the extent of disability, to dis- 
cover possible hidden or “secondary” dis- 
abilities, to determine work capacity. . 

[2] Individual counsel and guidance 

. to help the disabled person to select 
and attain the right job objective. 

[3] Medical, surgical, psychiatric and 
hospital care, as needed, to remove or re- 
duce the disability—public funds may be 
used to meet these costs to the extent that 
the disabled person is unable to pay. 

[4] Artificial appliances such as limbs, 
hearing aids, trusses, braces, and the like 
to increase work ability—these may be 
paid for from public funds if the indi- 
vidual cannot meet the cost. 

[5] Training for the right job in 
schools, colleges or universities, on-the- 
job, in-the-plant, by tutor, through corre- 
spondence courses, or otherwise, to en- 
able the individual to do the right job 
well. 

[6] Maintenance and transportation 
for the disabled person, if necessary, 
while he . . . is undergoing treatment 
or training. . . 


[7] Occupational tools, equipment 
and licenses, as necessary, to give the dis- 
abled person a fair start. . . . 

[8] Placement on the right job, one 
within the disabled person’s physical or 
mental capacities and one for which he 
has been thoroughly prepared. . . . 

[9] Follow-up after placement to make 
sure the disabled — and his employer 
are satisfied. 


Some disabled persons may require 
the full range of services; others may 
need only one or two. In every in- 
stance, the services are provided in ac- 
cordance with careful analysis of the 
individual’s needs. . . 

Orthopedic disabilities constitute the 
largest group of cases. The amputee 
who needs a leg or an arm and train- 
ing in its use; the hard-of-hearing who 
may retain his job or be able to keep 
up in school if a hearing aid is pro- 
vided; the person who is hampered by 
hernia, varicose veins, or some other 
static disability which may be corrected 
by surgical treatment; the child with 
theumatic heart disease who needs 
training and help in job adjustment; 
the tuberculous, the diabetic, the epi- 
leptic, the psycho-neurotic—in fact, 
any disabled person with a substantial 
employment handicap who needs serv- 
ice may apply to the Divisions of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation. 


Attitude of Disabled Person 


The most important factor in re- 
habilitation, both medical and voca- 
tional, is the disabled person himself. 
His attitude toward his disability and 
the emotional and physical problems 
which it has engendered are of par- 
ticular significance in the forming of a 
rehabilitation plan. Adjustment is 
difficult when those about him lack 
an understanding of his situation. Dr. 
William C. Menninger * tells us that 
“the loss or crippling of a part of the 
body produces an extremely significant 
psychological wound. The personality 
senses its incompleteness and this fac- 
tor is an important determinant in the 
reaction of the handicapped individual 
to himself.” 

i Edith M. with Elsa The 
Pee Child. New York, A. A. Wyn, Inc., 


George T., Ed. D., 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


Federal Security Agency. Office of Voca- 
Vocational Rehabilitation for 
Civilians. Revised June 1949. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. = pp. 2. 

* Menninger, William C., > D. Emotional Ad- 
for the Handicapped The 
Crippled Child magazine, 


2 Stafford, 
Handicapped. 
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an experiment in 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ATHLETICS 


A successful plan of competitive athletics 
with emphasis on intramurals, not varsity 


EDWIN B. HENDERSON 


HALL upper elementary school 

boys be encouraged to take part 

in competitive athletics? This ques- 

tion is causing much discussion in pro- 
fessional physical education circles. 


Objections to Competition 


Of all the arguments against com- 
petitive athletics in elementary schools, 
the real reasons are seldom discussed. 

One of these reasons seems to be the 
fact that most elementary school teach- 
ers are women, and women are seldom 
able to inspire confidence on the part 
of upper-grade boys through demon- 
stration of kicking, throwing, catching, 
and in general playing the games of 
touch football, basketball, or softball. 
The other reason is that when com- 
petitive athletics are thought of it is 
the “varsity” type of team that is con- 
sidered. On the other hand, the aver- 
age fifth- through eighth-grade Ameti- 
can boy wants to play at the seasonal 
sport his older brothers play and his 
father goes to see. Only recently the 
elementary school physical education 
books and programs have begun to con- 
tain activities related to the use of 
football, basketball, and softball, or 
track skills. Although many women 
cannot successfully throw or kick a 
football, they can teach the funda- 
mentals by precept and by making use 
of the skills some of their boys already 
have. 

The other great objection to institut- 
ing even a minor competitive form of 
these seasonal competitive sports is the 


fact that the plan may involve the 
“varsity” type team. This implies the 
selection of the best players in the 
school for the team, monopoly of the 
playfield or court for use by the team, 
and the entire time of the teacher- 
coach for this one group. Many edu- 
cators envision inheriting the evils of 
this form of specialization, such as ex- 
ploitation of the team in the effort to 
produce winners, encouragement of 
spectatorship, and undue emotional 
tension. 


A Successful Experiment 


Here in Washington, D. C., for more 
than six years elementary school teach- 
ers have experimented with a plan of 
competitive athletics that eliminated 
most of the so-called evils. There is no 
“varsity” team representing a school. 
The organization of the plan is as fol- 
lows: 

[1] Prior to each sports season a 
“team” is formed in each upper-grade 
homeroom. Of the boys in such a 
classroom, most of them become play- 
ers or substitutes. This team remains 
intact as a playing unit throughout the 
season of the sport. One strict rule is 
observed. There can be no borrowing 
of boys from any other room. 

[2] An intramural schedule of play 
is set up for the teams on each grade 
level. These teams play at recess 
periods or during the physical educa- 
tion periods or at the close of school. 
By a certain date the best fifth-grade 
team and the best sixth-grade team 
must be chosen. These two teams rep- 
resent the school in a simple elimina- 


MR. HENDERSON has been Head of the Department of Health, Physical Education, 
and Safety, Divisions 10-13, Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C., 
since 1925. He is the first negro to become professionally trained for school work in 
physical education and is author of The Negro in Sports. 
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tion series arranged for the schools 
within a nearby area or region. A date 
is set early in the season for the re- 
gional champions of each grade to 
meet in a simple elimination for the 
city championship. Each losing team 
plays only once, while the city winner 
would play not more than four or five 
games. 

[3] The organization for elemen- 
tary school athletics consists of repre- 
sentatives from each building who 
meet in September, elect officers, or- 
ganize committees, and plan for the 
year’s schedule. 

The success of this plan in Wash- 
ington has been due in large measure 
to the large number of men teachers in 
elementary schools. However, in many 
elementary schools women sponsors of 
athletics do as good a job of develop- 
ing athletic teams as men. Sometimes 
a school will requisition the services of 
a former member of the school cur- 
rently in junior or senior high school. 
Often the city recreation worker lends 
his services to developing the school 
units. Frequently these homeroom 
teams continue play on the play- 
grounds or at boys’ clubs. 


Values of the Plan 


Besides the athletic experiences 
gained by the boys and the skills im- 
proved, other most valuable outcomes 
have been demonstrated. Many a boy 
has been rehabilitated who was a truant 
or careless about school activities. A 
sampling case study has revealed that 
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A MOST EMBARRASSING MOMENT! 


While instructing a square dance group through the use of phonograph records. 


you find one of the records broke 


ni DID THIS EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


HERE’S THE ONLY WAY TO SOLVE YOUR FUTURE PROBLEMS! 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER RECORDS ARE GUARANTEED AGAINST 
BREAKAGE!! Each record in albums | to 4 starts with simplified, progressive 


oral instructions by Ed Durlacher 
corresponding calls. 
The “Square Dance Callers’ Delight 


and followed by square dance music with 


. album 5... square dance music with- 


out calls. Six new scintillating and foot-tapping melodies played by the Top 
Hands under the direction of Frank Novak. 


For the best in square dance instructions, calls and music 


HONOR Y 


Write for 


BOF 


OUR PARTNER! 


descriptive folder. 


Knowledge Is 


Your Key 


To Success In Camping! 


In the Magazine .. . 


Eight issues every year—as 
much usable material as in 
a 350-page book! 


In the Reference Issue .. . 


More than 130 pages of 
charts, tables, diagrams; 
answers to hundreds of 


questions. 


Don’t Put It Off— 
Mail the Coupon NOW 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSN. 
343 Dearborn St. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me full information on membership 


in American Camping Association. 


Use separate sheet to 


The secret lies in always keeping up to 
date with the latest ideas in 
organized camping. 


Success is built on ideas. Continued suc- 
cess depends on new ideas you obtain 
and use in the future. The best way to 
keep abreast of latest camping develop- 
ments, say thousands of successful camp- 
ing people, is by joining the American 
Camping Assn. and by regularly reading 
the up-to-the-minute, authoritative ar- 
ticles which appear each month in the 
magazine serving camps. 

Alert camp directors and their staffs read 
about tried and proved ideas in the 
latest CAMPING MAGAZINE and The 
Annual Reference and Buying Guide 
issue. They know the danger of static 
thinking and obsolete ideas. You, too, 
will find these publications a never- 
ending source of new, usable ideas. 
Membership includes your subscription 
to these publications, and many more 
valuable benefits, costs $3.00 to $25.00 
per year, depending on classification. For 
full information, write American Camp- 
ing Assn., 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
4. Or you may subscribe to the publica- 
tions alone for $3.00 per year (Canada 
$3.25, Foreign $3.50.) Fill in and mail 
the handy coupon NOW, so we can send 
you your first, fact-packed issue right 
away. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 

705 Park Ave. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

Please enter my subscription to Camping Mago- 
zine. Payment of $........ . is enclosed. 


enter additional orders for your staff. 


hundreds of boys have found greater 
interest in school and have shown re- 
markable individual character refor- 
mation. 

Several decades ago, Washington 
had a Public Schools Athletic League. 
The league was based on “varsity” 
team representation of schools. School 
victories were over-emphasized. ‘The 
high emotional content was bad for 
both teachers and pupils. In the pres- 
ent system there is far less over-empha- 
sis and exploitation of the pupils. Em- 
phasis is on intramural play, and the 
extramural feature is purely motivat- 
ing. Junior high school physical edu- 
cation teachers report a far higher de- 
velopment of skills on the part of the 
boys and girls entering the secondary 
schools. 

Nor are the girls left out. Obvious- 
ly, the appeal to them does not come 
from sisters and mothers playing in 
city-wide contests. However, sixth- 
grade teams exist for volleyball and 
softball in many areas and these test 
each other in simple elimination series 
in nearby areas. 

It is general experience that if the 
schools do not afford elementary school 


| boys some guidance in competitive 


sports, agencies like the boys’ clubs or 
playgrounds will. ‘The homeroom is a 
natural unit and each te:cher knows 
much about the health snd growth 
of the 15 or 20 boys in that room. It is 
the belief of those who conducted the 
experiment that the Washington, D. 
C., system of “no varsity” team but 


| intramural and extramural play meets 


_ the objections usually raised against 


elementary school athletics. 


AAHPER HONOR ROLL 
1950-51 


Attention: supervisors of physical 
education! 


if your college or university department 
has reached 100% enrollment of student 
majors, please notify the AAHPER Office. 
Also, if your city has 100% enrollment of 
teachers in health, physical education, 
and recreation, send the information to 
the National Office. This report will ap- 
pear in an early fall issue of THE JOUR- 


NAL, so write soon. 
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has come 
to stay 


Development of school camps 
and their special advantages 
in the educational program 


KENNETH V. PIKE 


a. camping has recently grown 
to mean many things. In some 
elementary schools it means day 
camping, field trips or excursions sub- 
stituting the out-of-doors for the 
classroom. In others, it means one 
or two weeks of the school year spent 
in a camp where the children and their 
teachers learn to understand one an- 
other better, to relax, to work and play 
together, to care for their own needs, 
to practice proper eating and health 
habits and proper conservation con- 
cepts; and where they gain an insight 
into some of the spiritual values as- 
sociated with life in the open—things 
difficult to gain from books alone. 
The school camp, then, is a place 
where certain educational aims and 
objectives may be achieved even better 
than in the classroom. It is patterned 
after the outdoor programs in physical 
education and recreation. The camper- 
counselor planned program, democrat- 
ically arrived at and democratically 
carried out; the conservation needs of 
the camp environment, whether it be 
woods, mountains, desert, beach, lake 
or stream; the opportunities for mean- 
ingful work experiences growing di- 
rectly from problems inherent in liv- 
ing together outdoors; and the unique 
social, spiritual, and recreational op- 
portunities of the balanced school 
camp program—all these together— 


contribute to the child’s realization 
of his greatest potentialities for good 
citizenship. School people have te- 
discovered this learning potential of 
the outdoors and the special advan- 
tages of the camp as a means in edu- 
cation. 


Popularity of Camping 


Camping itself has enjoyed a_ posi- 
tion of high popular appeal for many 
vears. Founded as it is upon chil- 
dren’s innate desires for adventure, 
exploration, and discovery, this appeal 
is not hard to understand. Coupling 
this native interest of the child with 
adult endorsement of the healthful 
qualities of outdoor living, there is a 
summer activity of unparalleled appeal 
to children and parents alike. 

In addition to the generally accepted 
health opportunities coincident to out- 
door living, camping’s popularity is 
due in large measure to the many 
worthwhile camp programs operated 
for years privately and by agencies. 
Camping is now changing from the 
highly centralized program adapted 
from the military toward a decentral- 


MR. PIKE is Director of Camp Hi-Hill, camp of the Long Beach Public Schools, Long 


Beach, California. 
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ized organization affording greater in- 
dividual attention for the participating 
camper. An evaluative attitude in 
terms of what is best for the child has 
been largely responsible for this change. 

Another factor, in line with this 
desire to improve, has been the use 
of more mature counselors in summer 
camp programs. One natural source 
for such people has been the teaching 
profession with its long summer vaca- 
tion period. Many of these teachers 
have noticed the ease with which cer- 
tain lessons were taught in the total 
living camp program in contrast to the 
sometimes artificial classroom situa- 
tion. Many have returned to their 
classrooms with a more complete un 
derstanding of children, and _ possibly 
with the wish that all children in their 
charge might some day be able to 
attend a camp. 

One potent factor, perhaps instru- 
mental in firing the imagination of 
school administrators as to the pos- 
sibilities of outdoor education, was the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the 
1930's. In spite of the criticisms 
leveled at the program from the edu- 
cator’s point of view, the results, 
proven in the lives of young men of 
that era, were good. The program has 
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also contributed to school camping in 
a material way not yet fully exploited. 
Several school districts are utilizing the 
CCC camp sites and facilities, but 
many more are lying idle. 


National Interest 


Perhaps the most significant factor 
contributing on a national scale to 
active interest in school camping has 
been the work done in such programs 
as the Life Camps in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania and the Kellogg Founda- 
tion Camps in Michigan (see “Com- 
munity School Camping,” p. 4). 
These early programs embodied the 
application of accepted educational 
principles and techniques through the 
use of school trained personnel. Their 
contributions in supplying documen- 
tary evidence attesting to important 
learning and in training leadership are 
responsible to a considerable extent 
for the advent of school camping. 

As proof that school camping has 
arrived, note: 


[1] The enthusiastic response of 
children, parents, and school people in 
communities where school camp pro- 
grams are now operating. 

[2] The professional interest mani- 
fested in the movement by the in- 
clusion of school camping and outdoor 
education sections in various educa- 
tion, physical education, conservation, 
and camping conferences throughout 
the country. 

[3] The numerous workshops on 
school camping being conducted by 
colleges and universities. 

[4] The increasing number of grad- 
uate students selecting this field of 
education for original study and _re- 
search. 

[5] The enactment of permissive 
legislation by several state governing 
bodies as well as the endorsement and 
sanction of public school camping by 
the United States Department of Edu- 
cation and many State Departments. 

[6] The appointment of a Consult- 
ant in Recreation and Outdoor Educa- 
tion to the staff of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 

[7] The number of school camp 
programs successful operation 
throughout the country. 


As with all new ventures, school 
camping has its share of “growing 
pains.” Five years ago, for example, 
the number of full time programs 
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could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. At present, there is no 
anethod for keeping up with new de- 
velopments in all parts of the country. 
A recent study covering the school 
year September 1949 to June 1950 
showed some 23 public school camp- 
ing programs operating either for a 
portion of, or for the entire school 
year. The study showed an additional 
22 programs supported by other 
school systems operating during the 
summer vacation period. Who can 
say what the situation may be today? 


Need for Information 


The need is so apparent for some 
type of clearing house for the dissemi- 
nation of information relative to school 
camping that at least two major con- 
ferences in the Pacific area have rec- 
ommended that steps be taken. The 
24th Annual Pacific Camping Federa- 
tion Conference held at Asilomar, 
California, March 23-26, 1950, and the 
17th Annual Conference of the Cali- 
fornia Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation held at 
Santa Barbara, California, April 1-4, 
1950, both went on record as recom- 
mending the establishment of such 
a clearing house in the several states 
represented at these meetings. 

At a workshop, composed of per- 
sonnel from four School Camps and 
several Teacher Training Institutions 
in Southern California, held at Camp 
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Hi-Hill, the Long Beach Municipal- 
School Camp, on October 14-15, 1950, 
the problem was discussed further in 
some detail. If the need is so ap- 
parent at the local and sectional levels, 
is it not possible that there is as much 
demand for information on a national 
scale? 

It would appear that some method 
of publishing information could serve 
by: 

[1] Acquainting all in the field of 
school camping with recent develop- 
ments; 

{2] Offering an opportunity to cur- 
rent programs for the exchange of ideas 
and for the discussion and cooperative 
solution of mutual problems; 

[3] Emphasizing the educational 
opportunities of a program of school 
camping; 

[4] Making available the organiza- 
tional experiences of communities with 
established programs to those commu- 
nities considering ways and means of 
inaugurating a school camp. 

If there is such a need on a national 
scale, should this source of information 
utilize the media of existing publica- 
tions? And if so, would a School 
Camping Department logically come 
within the scope and function of this 
JournaL, the NEA Journal or the 
Camping Magazine? Or, is there suf- 
ficient interest, need, and the financial 
wherewithal for a new publication de- 
voted exclusively to school camping 
and outdoor education? 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION'S Contributions 
to HEALTH EDUCATION 


An American Academy of Physical Education article 


is physical education? The 
generally accepted definitions of 
physical education have emphasized 
such phrases as: “the body in dynamic 
action”; “total body or big muscle ac- 
tivity”; “learning through play, games, 
sports, athletics, stunts, dance, and fun- 
damental body skills which have char- 
acterized man’s work and play activi- 
ties in the pioneering days of this 
country.” 


Defining Physical Education 


The definitions of physical educa- 
tion incorporate into them the aim, 
also. It is assumed that the activities 
will be carried on in situations which 
are physically, mentally, emotionally, 
and socially wholesome; that they will 
be conducted in accordance with the 
accepted standards of the profession; 
and that they will be directed by qual- 
ified leaders in a manner that will make 
them educative. 

All of the generally accepted defini- 
tions seem to recognize the content of 
physical education as large muscle, 
physical activities of a game, stunt, or 
self-testing nature. These activities 
may be carried on indoors or outdoors 
and adapted to various climatic condi- 
tions and natural environments such 
as water, woods, hills, snow, and ice, 
as well as to the age, sex, capacity, and 
ability level of the individual. 


Learning Through Doing 

The primary characteristics of a 
physical education activity are the 
muscle groups exercised—that is, large, 
fundamental, or total body muscles— 
and the opportunities for success and 
failure inherent within the activity. 
The fact that the content of the phys- 
ical education program is concerned 
with games, sports, stunts, gymnastics, 
dance, and similar enjoyable activities, 
adds to the educational value of these 
activities. 

A primary interest of children is 
play; interest is an important factor in 
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MABEL E. RUGEN 


learning. “Learning through doing” 
is an educational axiom; physical edu- 
cation content is largely “doing” activ- 
ities. The proper conduct of these ac- 
tivities results in the contribution of 
physical education to the physical, 
mental, and emotional health of chil- 
dren and to their understanding of 
certain bodily processes and structures, 
in a manner ir which perhaps no other 
content area of the school does. 


Health as a Fundamental Objective 
in Physical Education 


Regardless of the definition accepted 
for physical education, health may be 
considered as one of its oldest objec- 
tives. In ancient times, participation 
in physical activities was recognized 
as a means of contributing to good 
bodily development. The well-devel- 
oped, symmetrical physique was con- 
sidered a work of art. Gymnastics, 
track and field, and other physical edu- 
cation activities were considered by the 
Greeks, for example, to be an impor- 
tant part of education, not only for the 
contributions that they made to the 
physical development of the individual 
but also for their mental, cultural, and 
art values. 

A sound mind in a sound body was 
also a Roman ideal. Later, the thera- 
peutic and remedial values of physical 
education activities were emphasized, 
particularly by the Swedes. These early 
values still continue as a basis for ac- 
cepting health as an objective for phys- 
ical education. More recently this ob- 
jective has been supported by research 
on the physiology of exercise and its 
positive effects on the organism. 

World War II stressed the mental 
health value of physical education ac- 


tivities. Recreational and play therapy 
recognizes the fact that situations in- 
herent in various physical play activi- 
ties provide relationships between or 
among groups, and between the indi- 
vidual and his environment, which 
stimulate the individual to free him- 
self of tensions and inhibitions so that 
he truly is “himself” in play. 

The many group situations also pro- 
vide opportunity for the individual to 
gain practice in adjustment to people 
and unselfish participation in coopera- 
tive enterprise. Physical education has 
as one of its objectives the promotion 
of physical and mental health, through 
enjoyable big muscle activities carried 
out with sound social relationships and 
the development of hygienic habits 
and related health practices. 

Although physical education may 
contribute significantly to the health 
objective it is not considered a preven- 
tive of any specific disease such as tu- 
berculosis or dental decay or of handi- 
capping conditions such as blindness. 


Traditional Administrative 
Relationship 


The traditional administrative rela- 
tionship between physical education 
and health education is illustrated in 
the development of health service and 
hygiene teaching programs, particular- 
ly in our colleges. It is well known by 
members of the physical education 
profession that many of the founders 
of the modern physical education 
movement in this country were trained 
in medicine. 

Furthermore, many of these indi- 
viduals were given the responsibility 
for the development of student health 
examination and medical service pro- 
grams as a part of their responsibility 
in directing the gymnasium activities. 
At Amherst College, the president rec- 
ommended more attention to the 


This article was written by DR. RUGEN for the American Academy of Physical Education. 
Dr. Rugen is Professor of Health Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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health and welfare of students as early 
as 1856. In 1859 the Department of 
Physical Education and Hygiene was 
established. Dr. Edward Hitchcock, 
Dr. Dudley B. Sargent, and Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Anderson, physicians and pio- 
neers in physical education initiated 
some of the programs that have long 
linked physical education to health. 
College health service programs like- 
wise were instrumental in initiating 
programs of hygiene instruction, often 
conducted with the assistance of the 
physical education staff. 

This pattern established in the col- 
leges in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries had its influence upon the 
development of school health services 
in public schools and is illustrated in 
the development of programs in some 
of our larger eastern cities, for exam- 
ple, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, and 
others. ‘Thus it is seen that medicine 
as an older field has had an important 


influence in shaping both physical ed- 


ucation and health education. 


What Is Health Education? 


Various definitions of health educa- 
cation also have been given. Most of 
the recent ones, however, incorporate 
the ideas expressed by Thomas D. 
Wood, when he declared “health edu- 
cation is a sum of experiences which 
favorably influence habits, attitudes, 
and knowledge relating to individual, 
community, and racial health.”' Health 
education is thus defined in terms of 
end results, as reaffirmed recently: 
“Health education is the sum of ex- 
periences which favorably influence 
practices, attitudes, and knowledge re- 
lating to health.”* Or health educa- 
tion may be defined as a program: 
“Health education is the process of 
providing learning experience for the 
purpose of influencing knowledge, at- 
titudes, or conduct relating to individ- 
ual, community, or world health.”* 

Both of these definitions are very 
broad in their scope and suggest that 
health education really is concerned 
with the total educational process and 
the way in which it is conducted. It 
is concerned with the environmental 
conditions under which learning takes 
place, the quality of the leadership, 
the organization of time and schedule, 
the welfare of the individual, the in- 
formation and attitudes he has and 
the practices that he follows in mat- 
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ters of health. This suggests that the 
activities of health education are inti- 
mately related to the total educational 
program and implies that all areas of 
the curriculum—physical education in- 
cluded—have a contribution to make. 
Health education focuses the attention 
on the individual and his welfare, men- 
tal and emotional, as well as physical. 


Unique Contributions 


Because of the characteristics of 
physical education activities and the 
nature of the health education process, 
physical education has certain unique 
contributions to make to health edu- 
cation. These center around the fol- 
lowing: 

[1] The physiological effects of exer- 
cise and their contribution to 
physical health. 

[2] The psychological effects _ of 
games, dance, and other physical 
activities, and their contribution 
to mental and emotional health 
and the development of sound 
social relationships. 

[3] The opportunities in physical ed- 

ucation activities for helping the 
individual to gain an understand- 
ing of certain physiological pro- 
cesses, anatomical structures, and 
mechanics of his body (physical 
education as a possible laboratory 
activity for the study of bodily 
movement, posture, etc.) 

{+] The opportunity to develop neuro- 
muscular coordinations which 
have safety and utilitarian values, 
as well as recreative and develop- 
mental ones. 

{5] The opportunity to apply princi- 
ples of healthful living as they 
pertain to the creation of a 
wholesome and sanitary environ- 
ment and as they are related to 
the personal health practices of 
the individual. 

[6] The provision of incentives for 
healthful living and the estab- 
lishment of sound health prac- 
tices. 

Each of these contributions is dis- 

cussed briefly: 

[1] The physiological effects of ex- 
ercise have been well expressed in the 
report, “The Role of Exercise in Phys- 
ical Fitness.”* This report stresses the 
conditions which must be present be- 
fore the positive values of exercise may 
accrue to the individual. These con- 
ditions include: adequate nutrition, 
adequate sleep and rest and freedom 
from fatigue, freedom from infection 


and handicapping defects, use of pre- 
ventive and therapeutic medical serv- 
ices, if indicated, and the avoidance of 
excesses, including alcohol and _to- 
bacco. 

The report also discusses “the con- 
tribution of exercise to physical fitness, 
including the development and main- 
tenance of strength, speed, agility, en- 
durance, and skill, in persons who are 
physiologically sound.” It recognizes 
exercise as one factor contributing to 
health, provided the above conditions 
are present. 

The duration, strenuousness, and 
periodicity of the physical activity are 
factors which must be given considera- 
tion in thinking through the contri- 
bution of physical education to physi- 
cal health. Most of the studies which 
support the thesis that exercise con- 
tributes to the development of strength 
and endurance are based on work with 
older adolescents, or college-age men 
and women, in a trained state. 

Limited specific studies are avail- 
able to support this thesis when the ex- 
ercise engaged in is moderate and the 
group is composed of children or young 
adolescents. Observation of the grow- 
ing child from infancy through ado- 
lescence seems to indicate, however, 
that exercise is essential for normal 
growth and development. The char- 
acteristic of motility in protoplasm and 
the beneficial effects of bodily move- 
ment upon circulatory, digestive and 
other functions, provide the biological 
basis for the assumption that activity 
is essential to normal growth and de- 
velopment and that exercise has a de- 
sirable physiological effect on the 
growth and development of the organ- 
ism. It is assumed, in these discus- 
sions, that the qualitative values are 
dependent upon desirable learning con- 
ditions, particularly leadership. 

{2| The psychological effects of 
physical education activities appear to 
be related to (a) the emotional exci- 
tation and releases which accompany 
participation in group or individual 
activities in which the individual is 
competing against others, or himself, 
to (b) the feelings of joy and happi- 
ness that accompany participation in 
many types of physical education ac- 
tivities and to (c) the sensation of ex- 
hilaration and well-being that people 
experience following participation in 
suitable and enjoyable activities. 
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The elements of success and failure 
inherent in physical education activi- 
ties provide a stimulus which chal- 
lenges the individual. In meeting these 
challenges, the attention and interests 
of the individual usually are complete- 
ly and pleasurably centered and there 
appears to be a release of bodily ten- 
sions accompanied by other psycholo- 
gical states, which permit the individ- 
ual “to be himself.” The recognition 
of this value has been utilized by the 
psychiatrist and the mental hygienist 
in recreational and play thereapy for 
the mentally disturbed patient and the 
so-called problem child. 

The many group situations in physi- 
cal education activities which demand 
the adjustment of one individual to 
others under conditions heightened by 
emotion provide opportunities to en- 
able the individual to develop good 
human relationships. Likewise, oppor- 
tunities for helping others, as in life 
saving, and in the performance of 
stunts, contribute to the individual’s 
sense of consideration for others. ‘The 
problem of teaching is to help indi- 
viduals experience behaviors of good 
sportsmanship in a sufficiently large 
number of situations so that the “car- 
ty-over” possibilities into other life sit- 
uations will be greater than it frequent- 
ly has been. 

The individual who learns true 
sportsmanship in life situations has 
gained an invaluable asset in mental 
and emotional health. Again, it is 
assumed that the quality of the experi- 
ence is dependent upon the factors as- 
sociated with its conduct, including 
leadership and with the proper selec- 
tion of the activity in terms of the abil- 
itv of the individual to participate in 
those of increasing difficulty. 

|3] Physical education activities pro- 
vide opportunities for helping the in- 
dividual to understand his own bodily 
processes, structure, and mechanics. 
The gymnasium may become a lab- 
oratory in which bones and joints and 
muscular action, etc., can become a 
basis for the analysis of movement. An 
understanding of good body mechanics 
has utilitarian, as well as recreational 
and developmental values, since it is 
basic to efficiency in movement. 

By using the teaching opportunities 
present, particularly in dance, stunts, 
tumbling, apparatus, individual activi- 
ties like running, jumping, diving, 
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skating, and skiing, the teacher of 
physical education can help the indi- 
vidual to understand the importance 
of the relation of one part of the body 
to another in efficient movement. The 
physiological effects of exercise on the 
various bodily processes, e.g., respira- 
tion, metabolism, as experienced by 
the individual, may be interpreted. An 
understanding of body mechanics con- 
tributes to a study of posture, not only 
in relation to walking, standing, and 
sitting, but in all types of physical ed- 
ucation activities. Posture then be- 
comes a factor in efficient movement 
and graceful action. 

|4| The development of good motor 
coordination, as suggested above, also 
contributes to the safety education of 
the individual. More accidents occur 
in the physical education program than 
in any other program in the school. 
While many of these accidents are re- 
lated to faulty equipment, improper 
supervision, or unsafe environments, 
some are due to the lack of safety 
skills associated with the performance 
of an activity and to poor muscular 
coordination. 

Physical education, therefore, has a 
unique contribution to make to safety 
in stressing the precautions which must 
be taken in connection with the per- 
formance of particular activities, for 
example, stunts, tumbling, swimming, 
archery, baseball, and football, as well 
as in providing safe facilities. ‘This 
contribution has been discussed in two 
publications: Safety in Physical Edu- 
cation, published by the National Ed- 
ucation Association and Physical Edu- 
cation in Safety, published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

[5] Physical education provides 
unique opportunities for the applica- 
tion of the principles of healthful liv- 
ing to personal health practices and to 
the environment in situations which 
in themselves are interesting and stim- 
ulating to boys and girls. The physi- 
cal education teacher, like other teach- 
ers, is expected to assume responsibility 
for the creation and maintenance of a 
healthful and sanitary environment. 
One has only to mention the problems 
associated with the maintenance of a 
healthful swimming-pool environment 
to suggest the type of specific situa- 
tions present. Practices of personal 
cleanliness should be carried out in 
connection with the athletic program, 


as well as with the regular physical ed- 
ucation and swimming classes. In ad- 
dition, the importance of the basic 
health practices of diet. and nutrition, 
need and time for sleep and rest, relax- 
ation, avoidance of fatigue, the health 
examination with its follow-up and cor- 
rection of defects, avoidance of infec 
tion, et al, become more meaningful 
to the student when they are related 
to his state of training or conditioung. 
and when their significance to good 
performance in physical education ac- 
tivities is pointed out. 

[6] Physical education activities thus 
also provide motives for health teach- 
ing and incentives for healthful living. 
Interest in play and big muscle activity 
is dominant in the growing child until 
perhaps middle adolescence (senior 
high school). Relating health teaching 
to the basic interests of children is good 
teaching. The understanding of bod 
ily processes, of the relationship be- 
tween the sexes, of fads and fallacies, 
of the limitations of exercise in con 
tributing to health, and of the im- 
portance of other aspects of health 
education may be brought out in the 
discussion. 


Summary 


In summarizing the relationship of 
physical education to health education, 
certain points may be emphasized. 

Physical education and health 
education are not synonymous.” ‘They 
may have common concerns but their 
program and techniques differ. Physi- 
cal education deals with a body of 
definable content related to games, 
dance, stunts, and similar activities, 
which have inherent within them op 
portunities for experiences and di- 
rected learnings, which may contribute 
to the mental as well as physical health 
of the individual. 

[2] Health education is concerned 
with health in education. It comprises 
all of the experiences which individ- 
uals have that influence their behavior, 
understandings, appreciations,  atti- 
tudes, information, and practices, re- 
garding their own health and that of 
others. Much of the information con- 
tent for health education comes from 
the biological sciences. Much is from 
the social sciences and public health. 

[3] Physical education makes its 
best contribution to health education 
when the program is varied, when it 
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is conducted in a healthful environ- 
ment, when the controls which govern 
the conduct of the program meet good 
standards of personal and community 
health, and when the leadership is 
competent in terms of understanding 
the growth needs of children. 

[4] Whether or not physical educa- 
tion and health education should be 
administered as a unit depends upon 
many factors, the discussion of which 
is not within the scope of this report. 
Perhaps it is sufficient to point out that 
there are a number of different ways 
of administering the health education 
program in the school. The adminis- 
tration of physical education does not 


[5] The relationship of physical edu- 
cation to health education is similar to 
that of science education, or social 
studies or home-making education to 
health education. Each of these areas 
has unique contributions to make to 
the health outcomes of the total edu- 
cation program. Physical education 
provides greater opportunities, perhaps, 
than other areas for dynamic experi- 
ences in healthful living. The devel- 
opment of a sound body, capable of 
enduring and adjusting to the pres- 
sures of modern life is a worthy end 
to be sought. Physical education pro- 
vides activities through which the in- 
dividual may attain such development. 


necessarily need to be accompanied by, -—_- 


the administration of the health pro- 
gram, any more than it needs to be 
accompanied by the administration 
of the recreation or safety program. It 
is important to differentiate between 
the instructional and administrative 
relationships between physical educa- 
tion and health education. In the 


former, emphasis is placed on learning 
experiences, in the latter, on an organ- 
izational pattern suited to particular 
situations. 


‘Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
— Education, Nat'l Education Ass'n, 
1 16. 

2 Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation, Nat'l Education Ass’n, and American 
Medical ig Health Education, 4th rev. 
Wash., D. N.E.A. 1948, p. 4 

*“The Role a Exercise in Physical Education”, 
Report of Committee, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
1943. 

* Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion, Health Education, 1948 op..cit. See Chap- 
ter 9. 
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HYSICAL and health education 
have become more effective during 
the past years because we have had a 
clear understanding of what we were 
striving for. In addition to this, there 
was developed an effective check-up on 
results through better tests and meas- 
urements. Inefficient or bad methods 
were improved or discarded. 

Every close observer, however, saw 
that so far we did not have the volun- 
tary, active support of most of our pu- 
pils, so necessary in reaching our goal: 
a well-developed body and a well- 
trained mind. There appears to be 
lacking on our part an effort strong 
enough to create in our pupils the urge 

become ideal American boys or 
gitls, but it is only when we can get 
every individual voluntarily to exert 
himself to the utmost that we shall 
get the results we are striving for. 


What Spark Is Necessary ? 


Voluntary Urge Toward Ideal 


Apparently we lack appropriate 
means and opportunities for voluntary 
action to create this urge to reach an 
ideal, an urge that was back of all the 
great social and political upheavals of 
history. It also was back of the modern 
youth movement in Germany. Think 
of the enthusiasm, yes fanaticism, that 
drove the boys and girls of Germany to 
become ideal Hitlerboys or Hitlergirls. 
No exertion was too great for them in 
their struggle to reach the ideal that 
had been set up for them. It is beside 
the point to say that this ideal was an 
unworthy one. The point is that the 
teachers and leaders of these children 
had convinced them that the goal set 
for them was attainable if they sub- 
jected themselves voluntarily to the 
necessary self-discipline and training. 


DR. STECHER, first Philadelphia school director of physical and health education, who 
died in 1950, wrote this editorial in December 1946. The title was added by Mr. Grover 
W.. Mueller, Director of the Division of Physical and Health Education, School District 
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of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who submitted the article. 


WILLIAM A. STECHER 


Questions To Ask Ourselves 
The questions before us appear to 


[1] Have we an ideal high enough? 

[2] Have we the capacity to create an 
urge similar to that spoken above? 

We have several such movements, 
but none of them appears to be strong 
enough to gain the active support of 
most of our boys and girls. They ap- 
pear to lack that demand for personal 
sacrifice and unflinching devotion that 
a real youth movement must have. 
Can our present physical and health 
education movement formulate such 
an ideal? What spark is necessary to 
arouse in our youth this urge for vol- 
untary action? Who has the answer? 
Perhaps there already are the begin- 
nings of this. If so, let us hear more 
of them. 
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DETROIT Decisions 


ERTAIN decisions of interest to the : 
entire membership of AAHPER 
were made at the 56th annual conven- 
tion at Detroit, April 17-20, where 
2,700 delegates participated in the 
“Accent on Youth and Democracy.” 
An increase in regular membership 
dues, effective September 1, 1951, was 
approved. Instead of $3.50, dues will : 
be $5.00. This raise was imperative, 
in view of increased cost, including a 
basic 15°% rise in publication charges. 
Another decision was the establish- 
ment of a new position on the staff of 
the AAHPER’s national office. The 
new staff member will be called “As- 
sistant Executive Secretary.” He will 4 
assist Dr. Carl Troester, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Association, and will 
handle advertising for Tur JourNat. 
The Association’s 57th Convention, a 
to be held in Los Angeles, California, qi 
will take place in the Hotel Biltmore, _- 
Board of Directors Meeting at Detroit April 6 to 9, 1952. The 58th AAHPER ee 
Left to right: Louis Keller, Central District Representative; Carl L. Nordly, Past President; 
Joy W. Kistler, Southern District Representative; Alice O. Bronson, Southwest District City at the Hotel Statler, April 17 to 
Representative; Clifford L. Brownell, Eastern District Representative; Carl A. Troester, Jr, 23» 1954- 
ident; Gio 1, Secretary; yA. arwick, Tetary, fran 
x2): T. Stafford, Vice President, Health Education; the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
Leon Kranz, Midwest District Representative; Lloyd M. Jones, Vice-President, Physical tion are: 
rary sag neha House, Northwest District Representative; and Julian Smith, Vice- Midwest District—Anne Finlayson, 
j Central High School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; and 


PR OCEEDIN GS 9 Southwest District—Luell Weed 


Guthrie, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California. 
56th Abunual Convention 
Results of elections at the Repre 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH. sentative Assembly were as follows: . 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION President - elect —- Bernice —_ Moss, ” 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah (Dr. Moss became President 
SI. A of AAHPER April 22 upon the 
death of Dr. Frank S. Stafford); 
A complete and permanent record of the Detroit Vice-President-elect for Health 
Convention for ready reference—general assembly Education—Fred V. Hein, _Ameri- } 
addresses, divisional speeches, and meeting reports South 
Copies of the 1950 PROCEEDINGS (Dallas Vice-President-elect for Physical 
Convention) also available. 195pp. $1.75 Education—Ray O. Duncan, State 
Director, Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Safety, 401 Centennial 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR Building, Springfield, Minois. 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION Vice-President-elect for Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. —Ben W. Miller, 15 Coventry 
Road, Baldwin, New York. 
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R. BERNICE MOSS, chosen 

President-Elect of the Associa- 

tion by vote of the Representative As- 

sembly at the 56th annual Convention 

on April 18, became President on 

April 22 upon the sudden death of Dr. 
Frank S. Stafford. 

Dr. Moss has made an outstanding 
national contribution in the fields of 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation. She is past chairman 
of the Joint Committee of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association on Health 


Problems in Education and is a mem- 
ber of the Yearbook Committee of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. Many of her articles 
on health education have appeared in 
leading professional journals. 


Association Activities 


Much of Dr. Moss’ time and energy 
has been spent working with state, dis- 
ttict, and national associations for 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation. She has been secretary 
of the Utah State Association, secre- 
tary and president of the Southwest 
District Association, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Health Education Division 
of the AAHPER. 

She is a member of the American 
Public Health Association and of the 
Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Professional Experience 


Dr. Moss was born in Utah and 
graduated from the University of Utah. 
She received an A.M. from Columbia 
University and a D. Ed. from Stan- 
ford University. Her teaching experi- 
ence began in Utah, where she was 
hygiene instructor. Then she became 
Utah State Director of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, which 
position she held for nine years. 

Further work as Consultant in 
School Health Education with the 
California State Departments of Pub- 
lic Health and Education led to her 
present appointment as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Health Education at the Uni- 
versity of Ujah. 

Honored by Colleagues 

During the 56th annual Convention 
of the AAHPER in Detroit, Dr. Moss 
was honored by her colleagues in the 
profession by being named a Fellow of 
the AAHPER and a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation. All-members of the AAHPER 
may look forward with confidence to 
her leadership as president for 1951-52. 


our profession 


HE yeat 1951, marking the open- 
Bes of the second half of the 
present century, has potential signifi- 
cance to our Association and _profes- 
sion. For all of us, it means a new 
era of growth and development in the 
quality of our work and the import 
of our contributions to the security 
and stability of the nation. 

For the past 50 vears, we have expe- 
rienced great strides forward in mate- 
rial gains. We have seen increases 
in the number of teachers, teacher- 
training institutions, time allotment, 
facilities, and Association membership. 
Our literature has greatly expanded 
and has been enriched with research 
in all fields. Most important has been 
the recognition given us by educational 
authorities and institutions as an inte- 
gral part of American education at 
all levels. In the coming vears, we 
will gain greater prestige and power, 
as we develop the trained leadership 
and the progressive programs neces- 
sary to help the people of this country 
to meet and endure the complex prob- 
lems and duties ahead. 


in America’s future 


Our Obligation 

We are living in a new atomic age 
of electronics, machines, and gadgets 
designed to accelerate life, bringing 
new stresses and strain to the human 
mind, body, and soul. People of all 
ages must now have better health, 
physical power, and a_ wholesome 
recreational life. Our Association is 
fortunate indeed to be custodians of 
these three fields of human welfare. 

Through our public and_ private 
schools, colleges, universities, and 
other educational institutions, we reach 
over 35 million young people in the 
formative years. We are the teachers 
responsible for preparing the coming 
generations to meet adequately and 
valiantly the problems of the new day, 
through our health, physical education, 
and recreation programs. ‘Therefore, 
the imperative need is always facing 
our profession with the solemn obliga- 
tion to do our best. If we do, it will 
help this country to face the future, 


JAMES E. 
ROGERS 


with oncoming generations trained in 
health habits, physical skills, and 
leisure time pursuits. 


What We Can Do 


In the field of health, we can, 
through our programs and facilities 
and through our doctors, dentists, 
nurses, and others of the school health 
service and health instruction program, 
do much to reduce future health prob- 
lems. ‘Through our physical educa- 
tion programs, we can do much to 
reduce physical defects and physical 
backwardness, thus contributing to the 
safety and security of this nation. 
Through our recreation programs, we 
can contribute to the wise and whole- 
some use of leisure time which is now 
increasing as the work day is rapidly 
reduced by law and inventions. The 
50 years ahead demand the devotion 
and dedication of the Association's 
professional members to the highest 
standards of performance. 


MR. ROGERS, now retired, was formerly field secretary of AAHPER and was founder 
of the Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Education. He was on the staff 


of the National Recreation Association at the time of his retirement in 1949. 
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don't go away... 


before you order your | 
fall Moore Gym Suits! 


Vacation lands, vacation plans are calling—but don't 
go away before you order your Fall Moore Gym Suits. 


You can make your life simple when school reopens in 
the Fall if you place your order for your Moore Gym 
Suits now. By estimating two-thirds of your Fall 
requirements and placing your order today, your Moore 
Gym Suits will arrive EXACTLY WHEN YOU WANT THEM! 
Then when the new semester begins, your suits will 

be on hand and ready to distribute at the very first class 
session. Just think how pleasant it will be to start your 
program right off without confusion and delays! (It’s 

a simple matter to re-order the few additional suits 
you may need.) 


The style shown here is a smartly tailored one-piece 
suit with its own innerbrief attached at the waist to 
insure modesty. It comes in Gold-Yellow, Swing Blue, 
Tropic Green, Coral, White, Sea Foam, Rio Red and 
Scarlet. Like all Moore Gym Suits, it boasts smart 
styling, hardy construction and colorfast Sanforized fabric. 


Choose your favorite style and color and place your 
order now. If your suits are supplied by a local dealer, 
tell him NOW what to order for you. 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY 


932 DAKIN STREET - CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS +» WELLINGTON 5-3424 
11 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 18, N. Y. + PENNSYLVANIA 6-3177 
5225 WILSHIRE BLVD. - LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. + WEBSTER 8-4191 
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O MILLIONS of Americans, forests 
and recreation mean one and the 
same thing—scenic drives in the country, 
picnics, swimming, hunting, hiking, fish- 
ing, camping trips. In an average year 
at least 25 million people buy hunting 
and fishing licenses. Millions more take 
to the woods for fun and relaxation. 
There’s no doubt about it; even in this 
jet-propelled atomic age, green forests 
remain one of the country’s greatest rec- 
reational assets. 
That's one side of the forestry picture. 
The other side—equally important—is 
economic. It involves the management 


of timberland so that it will continue to 
provide regular employment for upwards 
of 3 million workers, producing its 20 
billion dollars worth of useful wood prod- 
ucts each year. 

Today, it is considered practical, as 
well as possible, to use a forest and enjoy 
it too. This is the theory behind the 
management program for the country’s 
180 million acres of national forest and 
the same general idea has acceptance 
among most owners of industrial forest 
properties. ‘This is fortunate, since the 
needs of 150 million Americans for maxi- 
mum production of forest products and 
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estry Training Camp. 


Grant-Walker, Louisiana. 


Left: Diving at a Florida For- 


Below: A forest pool at Camp 


for FUN 


RONALD RICHARDSON 


adequate recreational facilities are about 
equal. 

However, while about one acre in 
three in the United States is classified 
as forestland, by no means all of this 
area is well-managed. Roughly one- 
fourth of the country’s timberland is in 
small farm woodlots. The real forestry 
problem rests here, and education ap- 
pears to be the only effective answer to it. 

Excellent educational work is already 
being done with youth groups—organiza- 
tions like the Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, and 
Future Farmers of America. One of the 
best examples is found away down South 
in Dixie, where second-growth forests 
have made their most convincing come- 
back. Today half the country’s pulp- 
wood and about 40 percent of its lumber 
is harvested there. 


Forestry Training Camps 

The South is proud of its accomplish- 
ments but, forestrywise, Dixie’s eyes are 
on the future. For that reason a sum- 
mer forestry training camp program for 
farm boys is getting increasing attention 
in 11 southern states.* Organized six 
years ago by a forest industry group, the 
camp program is doing effective educa- 
tional work at the level where it’s most 


* Last year camps were held in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, South Carolina and 
Virginia. 
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needed. At the same time these forestry 
training camps are providing summer 
recreation and leadership experience for 
hundreds of farm boys. 

Camp administration is in the hands 
of the state forestry department. Camp 
directors and instructors are, for the most 
part, college-trained foresters, who also 
know how to work with boys. 

Last year about 900 farm youths of 
high school age participated in the pro- 
gram. The Extension Service, through 
its Club leaders, and instructors 
from the Vocational Agriculture Depart- 
ment make the selections. More often 
than not a special forestry project suc- 
cessfully carried out through the year is 
a requirement. All boys chosen are lead- 
ers in their classes and communities. 

Although the camp lasts only a week, 
a lot of work and learning is packed into 
seven days. Each day starts with reveille 
at 6:30 and continues right on through to 
“lights out” 16 hours later. 

The average camp has an enrollment 
of about 75, with an instructor for each 
group of 10 to 15 boys. Instruction 
takes five hours a-day. Practical lessons 
are given in fire fighting, farm forestry, 
tree planting and identification, timber 
cruising, forest utilization, and wildlife 
management. The boys can continue to 
use this knowledge to advantage on their 
fathers’ farms when camp is over. 


Each camp has a well organized rec- 
reational program, occupying three hours 
a day. Swimming is a must. In addi- 
tion, there is plenty of softball and vol- 
leyball to provide a well-rounded ath- 
letic program. ‘Team competitions are 
held and championships are awarded 
on the final day. 

Boys lucky enough to attend a forestry 
camp go back home filled with enthus- 
iasm and good ideas. They usually suc- 
ceed in interesting their fathers in better 


woodlot management and before long are 
working on the neighbors as well. 

The fact that the South, for three 
years, has dominated competition for 
national 4-H Club scholarship awards in 
forestry may be an indirect result of 
pioneering work done in the summer 
training camps. In any case, the indus- 
tries and public agencies that foot the 
bills and the teachers and foresters who 
operate the camps are convinced of the 
worth of their teaching tool. 


MR. RICHARDSON is Editorial Director*of the American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., 1319 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Henry Malsberger of Southern Pulpwood Conservation Assn., sponsors of camps 


in nine states, talks with a high school boy. 


Right: Tree planting is required 
at all Forestry Training Camps. 


Below: Boys learn to use Bilt- 
more stick to estimate tree 
volume. 
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SPEAKS UP 


GORDON R. FISHER 


6 hen purpose of this article is one of 
stating very simply some of the 
good points of this “oldest of all 
sports.” ‘There is no intention of mak- 
ing a comparison between this and 
other sports. 

It seems to me that at least three 
areas should be considered carefully in 
evaluating the desirability of a school 
program in this ancient form of com- 
petitive athletics. ‘These areas have to 
do with the school, the coach, and the 
boy. 


Track in the School Program 


Now, what has track to contribute to 
the general program and aims of the 
school? My number one answer to this 
question is that it is a strictly amateur 
sport. Since it is impossible for the 
boys to professionalize, most of them 
keep track in its proper perspective; in 
so doing they remember that the prime 
purpose of their educational course is 
to become educated and that their 
work in track is simply to contribute 
towards that end. 
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Another very evident characteristic 
of the sport is that it is individual in 
nature. There are many varied events 
in which to participate, and naturally 
this range provides opportunity for dif- 
ferent types of boys to excel. Actually 
large numbers can be accommodated 
at relatively small cost. Also, the indi- 
vidual nature of the sport is an aid to 
good academic work. It is not neces- 
sary for all members of the squad to 
report for practice at the same time. 
Desirable class schedules can be set up 
and track practice can come at the 
times allowed. 

Looking at this matter from the 
school administrator's point of view, I 
remember too that almost the number 
one objective of general education has 
been to build and maintain good 
health. This is really where track 
should count. Good track men, who 
are well coached and supervised, are 
healthy and strong. 


Place of the Coach 


Then, what about the coaching of 
the sport and the compensation de- 
rived from good leadership in it? Well, 
one of the things I like most about it 
is that possibly the best results can be 
accomplished by a quiet working to- 
gether of the boy and the coach. 

If a man is looking for the biggest 
pay and the biggest headlines, he 
should stay out of track coaching; the 
reward of the school track coach must 
come in other ways. Great numbers 
of boys who have combined success- 
ful competition, superior academic 
achievement, and character traits of an 
outstandingly positive nature—these 
can be the compensation of the hard 
working and efficient track coach. 


Value to the Boy 


Finally, what does the sport offer 
the boy? He needs more than a realiza- 
tion of the various points listed above. 
In this regard it must be appreciated 
that there is almost unbelievable en- 
joyment or satisfaction for most boys 
who achieve real success in the sport. 
My definition of success in track is 
based on the idea that there is either 
real improvement or high ranking per- 
formance. 

Development of superior ability in 
these events provides a great natural 
challenge. The stopwatch and meas- 
uring tape tell a boy just where he is 
and what advance he is making. A 
boy’s improvement is so strongly tied 
up with his every effort that he learns 
to live cleanly, think clearly, and train 
intelligently 24 hours a day. When a 
boy once gets track fever, he is way 
ahead of the coach on all training 
matters. No policing, or even suggest- 
ing, is then generally necessary. 

Furthermore, a boy soon learns that 
he must stand or fall by himself. 
Teammates and coaches can be a help 
but only so far. If he wants to be a 
champion, he must have desire, con- 
fidence in himself, and willingness to 
strive to the utmost. 

I contend that track can have great 
value in education, enjoyment, and 
character training, and for this reason 
it should be given high rating in school 
programs. 


MR. FISHER is Track Coach at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. He coached 


the Outdoor Champions of the Western Conference in 1950. 
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Teaching 
Skill 


T is often difficult to give an exact 
definition of the word skill, for it 
has many varied meanings. As ap- 
plied to the field of physical education, 
for example, two principal usages come 
to mind. 
Meanings of “Skill” 

For many, skill describes motor per- 
formance in a specific physical activ- 
ity. When so used, it refers to the 
actual physical performance of the 
participant and is usually a measure 
of his actual past experience and prac- 
tice in the activity involved. It means 
his ability to perform the specific 
movements involved in the activity or 
event. In physical education, skill can 
also apply te the physical educator's 
ability to teach—as the professional 
who presents certain activities to the 
learner. Here, reference is made to a 
person’s skill in teaching—his ability 
to present material and to motivate 
the participant to learn. 

It is easy, therefore, to understand 
why some confusion has arisen over 
the use of the word skill. ‘The question 
must always be asked: Do you mean 
skill as a performer or as a participant, 
or are you referring to the profession- 
al’s skill as a teacher? It is the opin- 
ion of the writers that skill in_ per- 
formance has gained too much im- 
portance and has carried too much 
weight in determining skill in teach- 
ing. 

Place of Each in Teaching 


When an examination is made of 
the long list of the physical activities 
that are included in the total pro- 
gram of physical education, the large 
responsibility and tremendous oppor- 
tunity of the physical educator should 
make a strong impression. It should 
also be clear that to become a highly 
skilled performer in all physical edu- 
cation activities would be a tremen- 
dous accomplishment. Such a_ task 
would demand years of actual experi- 
ence and practice; it would require the 
energy resources and physical fitness 
of a legendary superman, and it would 
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US 


H. D. EDGREN 
and 


A. C. ROGERS 


take hours of daily practice and of 
brushing up to maintain such skills. 
Furthermore, it; is believed by the 
writers that the /attainment and main- 
tenance of such a degree of skill in 
this wide gamut of activities would 
even be inadvisable, when the physi- 
cal educator reviews his role and re 
sponsibility as a teacher. 

Performance skill is a poor substi- 
tute for teaching skill. All of us have 
seen the instructor who spotlights his 
own performance and who takes up 
too much of the class time as he goes 
through a demonstration of his own 
skills. In such a case, he is completely 
unable to sense the reaction and _re- 
sponse of the pupils and certainly is 
incapable of motivating the learner 
to take the fullest advantage of «the 
learning period. In fact, such a teacher 
is often apt to lean upon his skill as 
a performer and minimize or neglect 
the more essential concerns of the edu- 
cator. Furthermore, the effectiveness 
of such a performance to motivate 
learning might be questioned, if it 
takes place at such a high level that 
the students are discouraged from the 
beginning because of the great dif 
ference between the instructor's per 
formance and their own. 

There are many who will say that 
the physical educator must possess 
performance skills and must demon- 
strate them in order to obtain the re- 
spect of his students and classes. It 
is the writers’ opinion that such a 
basis for respect is a rather flimsy and 
immature one. Better that respect, 
admiration, and acceptance of the 
teacher be based upon the function 
of the physical educator as,.a profes- 
sional person interested in the well- 
being of his students, their personal 


Performance 


Skill 


development, and their progress in 
learning the skills. 

The writers do appreciate the im- 
portance of a basic amount of actual 
motor and athletic skill for the physi- 
cal educator, so that he may feel at 
home in the activity. ‘Too much em- 
phasis cannot be given the value of a 
well-placed and well-executed demon- 
stration, at an appropriate skill level, 
to the effectiveness of the entire teach- 
ing process. The major use of such 
demonstration is necessary only at a 
relatively low or basic skill level and 
the necessity to demonstrate at the 
highest level is a very rare exception. 

It is usually possible, and certainly 
advisable, to find some member of the 
class who can demonstrate the specific 
skill involved just as well as the in- 
structor. In using such a student for 
presenting the demonstration to the 
class, the instructor is then free to ac 
company the presentation with verbal 
descriptions, corrections, and sugges- 
tions. Without a doubt, this whole 
process would be recognized as one, of 


the best techniques in teaching. 


Basic Concept for the Educator 


When the responsibility and the 
role of the physical educator are fur 
ther examined, it becomes clear that 
his major task is that of motivating 
and teaching others. At this point it 
becomes quite important that the in 
structor has a rather thorough knowl- 
edge of individuals and of the psychol- 
ogy of teaching. At this point also 
the skill of the instructor in applying 
these insights and teaching techniques 
to the learning situation becomes all 
important. A knowledge of individu 
als, their interests, needs, hopes, and 
aspirations, the methods of motivat- 
ing for learning, and the several effec- 
tive approaches and techniques for 
teaching—an understanding of the en 
tire educative process: and ability to 


MR. EDGREN is Professor of Recreation at George Williams College, Chicago, Lllinois 
MR. ROGERS is also at George Williams College. 
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apply this understanding — becomes 
much more important than the ability 
to perform a specific skill or stunt. 
The importance of knowledge and 
new insight in the field of education 
as a basis for teaching skill must be 
recognized. A thorough understand- 
ing of such content, with the kind of 
knowledge that makes possible an 
analytical approach to teaching, is 
much different, however, from merely 
the physical ability to perform the skill 
involved. In fact, recent recognition 
of the importance of emotions and 
status consciousness upon the ¢duca- 
tive process, together with new devel- 


opments and research material in 
learning psychology, make it essential 
that the physical educator spend his 
available time in further study to keep 
abreast of the times. It might well be 
that the instructor who retains his 
ability as an excellent performer may 
be spending too much time in practice 
and performance of these skills rather 
than in his professional responsibility 
of keeping abreast of new discoveries. 

It is our belief that the physical 
educator, as a teacher of motor skills, 
is primarily an educator concerned 
above all with people. His success 
and failure as an educator is dependent 


* 


upon, and can be measured by, the ef- 
fectiveness of his teaching as it is 
manifest in the degree of advancement 
and satisfaction experienced by his 
pupils. It is consistent therefore to 
believe that his own sense of worth 
and his own personal success in his 
profession should be judged by the 
progress in learning that is realized 
by his students and in their improve- 
ment in physical activities as a phase 
of their total education for a more 
abundant life. This concept is be- 
lieved basic to the personal and pro- 
fessional philosophy of the physical 
educator. 


Training School 
for Inspectors 


HE National Continuing Commit- 

tee for the Improvement of Pro- 
fessional Preparation in Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation has a subcommittee to develop 
schedules and evaluative criteria for 
professional education in the three 
areas. This Committee has been ac- 
tive in the development of materials 
which may be used for purposes of 
accrediting and, by colleges and uni- 
versities, for self-evaluation. 

The Committee has endeavored to 
work cooperatively with the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education in the development and use 
of the schedules and evaluative cri- 
teria. Evidence of such cooperation 
was an invitation extended to the 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation to 
send a representative to the Training 
School for Inspectors of the North- 
west Area American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, at 
lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, January 11-13, 1951. 


Training School Report 


The instruction team was composed 
of Dr. E. S. Evenden, New York City; 
Dr. E. J. Ashbaugh, Oxford, Ohio; 
Dr. W. W. Wright, Bloomington, 
Indiana; and Dr Charles W. Hunt, 
Oneonta, New York. Other partici- 
pants (mostly college presidents and 
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deans) came from Washington, Ore- 
gon, Wyoming, North Dakota, South 
Daketa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Members of the instruction team: 
[1] Explained the plan for revisita- 
tion of all AACTE member in- 
stitutions during next 3 years. 
[2] Stated that three, four, or five 
persons would participate in each 
inspection. (It should be noted 
that some individuals in attend- 
ance were of the opinion that 
more persons would be necessary 
to do an adequate inspection ). 
{3] Interviewed personnel at Iowa 
State Teachers College in the 
— of the entire group. 
equested the group to make 
suggestions for revision of sched- 
ules where meaning was not 
clear or points were omitted. 
Appointed the other participants 
to serve with them in the inter- 
pretation of the self-evaluations 
made by personnel at Iowa State 
Teachers College, e.g., library, 
curriculum, laboratory experi- 
ences, personnel services, and 
faculty. 
The AAHPER representative: 
{1] Was assigned to the group which 
considered the curriculum. 
[2] Toured the physical education fa- 
cilities for men and women. 


[4] 


[5 
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{3] Interviewed the heads of the 
men’s and women’s departments. 
[4] Made recommendations to the 
curriculum group in regard to the 
curriculum at Iowa STC. 


CARL L. NORDLY 


AAHPER Past-President 


[5] Made some recommendations for 
revision of the AACTE evaluation 
schedules. 

[6] Upon request of the curriculum 
coordinator, discussed with him 
physical education as a part of 
general education of all teachers. 

Observations: 

{1} Personnel in physical education 
and the curriculum coordinator 
appreciated the opportunity to 
discuss with the AAHPER repre- 
sentative problems pertaining to 
professional education and the 
recommendations made. 

[2] Deans, college presidents, and 

personnel in physical education 
are anxious to obtain schedules 
for self-evaluation. 
If health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation are to re- 
ceive proper attention as areas of 
professional education, represent- 
ation from the areas should be 
provided on visitation (inspec- 
tion) teams. 

Visitations (inspections) at a col- 

lege as a general rule would re- 

quire a minimum of two days. 

The visitations should be preceded 

by the completion of evaluation 

schedules by personnel at the col- 
lege to be visited. 

The AACTE has expressed will- 
ingness to cooperate. in upgrading 
professional education in health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation through the use of 
evaluation schedules prepared es- 
pecially for the AACTE. 


[3 
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NEW IN BOOKS 


* Recent and readable publications 
—Write publisher directly for information 


HEALTH 


A History of Nursing. Gladys Sellew and 

C. J. Nuesse. Second edition. St. 

Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Wash- 

ington Blvd. 436 pp. $3.75. 

The central thesis of this book is the inter- 
relationship of nursing service with other 
branches of human culture. The authors are 
convinced that nurses can gain insight into 
their own roles through the study of profes- 
sional history in the light of social history. 
This second edition has brought the work up 
to date through the reorganization and re- 
writing of some sections of the book. 


Your Health. Dean Franklin Smiley and 
Adrian Gordon Gould. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. 555 pp- 
1951. 

This college text represents a complete re- 
writing of previous books by these authors. 
Less emphasis is placed on structure and 
function of the body systems and more on 
matters of personal health, community health, 
and health problems of the whole life span. 

Boys. Herbert Rowell Stolz and Lois 

Meek Stolz. New York: The Macmil- 

lan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. 1951. 555 pp. 

$9.00. 

By means of serial photographs, a complete 
study of the process and dynamics of growth 
is made available. A variety of measurements 
on the same individuals, repeated in intervals 
over a period of years, are interpreted to re- 
veal the underlying processes that have pro- 
duced differences in them. Statistical infor- 
mation is presented, along with successive 
changes and alterations visualized by means 
of serial photographs. This book will be of 
value to those engaged in child development, 
research, pediatrics, psychology, education, 
physical education, counseling, and guidance. 


Adal, 


Personnel Administration in Public Health 

Nursing. William Brody. St. Louis: 

C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington 

Blvd. 210 pp. $3.25. 

Personnel administration as an applied 
science has grown significantly in the past 
decade. This volume will be of interest to 
public health nursing practitioners, students, 
and all those associated with public health 
nursing in an administrative capacity, whether 
under government or non-governmental aus- 
pices, as well as the personnel workers in ihus 
and related fields. 


Maternal Care and Mental Health. John 
Bowlby. World Health Organization, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 1951. 179 pp. $2.00. 


This report was prepared on behalf of the 
World Health Organization as a contribution 
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to the United Nations program for the wel- 
faré of homeless children. The quality of 
parental care which a child receives in his 
earliest years is recognized as of vital impor- 
tance for his future mental health. Direct 
retrospective and follow-up studies have re- 
vealed the extensive and harmful conse- 
quences, often irremediable, upon the child’s 
development, of depriving him of maternal 
care. [ 


The Administration of Health Education 
and Physical Education. Jessie Feiring 
Williams and Clifford L. Brownell, 4th 
edition. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co., West Washington Sq. 1951. 
439 PP. 


Developing Democratic Human Rela- 
tions Through Health Education, Physi- 
cal Education, and R ti Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. A de- 
partment of the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 562 pp. 
$4.25. See page 55 for highlights 
of the book, including a schematic 
view of chapters. 
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This newest edition of a standard text has 
been entirely reorganized. Its four major di- 
visions are leadership, programs, facilities, and 
state and community relationships. Included 
in each are chapter discussions of the admin- 
istrative problems arising in the leadership of 
a program, in the conduct of a program, in 
providing and maintaining facilities, and in 
establishing desirable state and community 
relationships. A list of references has been 
supplied at the end of each chapter. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education in the Elementary 

School, by Winifred Van Hagen, Gen- 

evie Dexter, and Jessie Feiring Wil- 

liams. Sacramento: California State 

Dept. of Education, Bureau of Text- 

books and Publications. 1951. 1008 

pp. $2.50. 

The guide is intended to help teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators to plan and 
organize a good physical education program 
for elementary schools. In Part I the basic 
philosophy of physical education is clearly 
stated in a discussion of the growth of the 
elementary school child, his needs, and his 
ways of acquiring motor skills. Schedules and 
procedures for setting up ideal programs and 
standards for facilities and equipment are in- 
cluded. Desirable types of physical activity 
are discussed in chapters dealing with body 


mechanics, games, rhythmical activities, self- 
testing activities, recreation, and camping. 
Part II contains descriptions of physical 
education activities appropriate to grades 1 
through 8, each chapter being devoted to one 
grade and containing rules for games, direc- 
tions for relays, steps and music for rhythmi- 
cal activities, and descriptions for stunts. An 
analysis of skills developed through the various 
physical education activities is included. 


Modern Dance—Building and Teaching 

Lessons, by Aileene Lockhart. Dubuque, 

Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 915 Main 

St. 1951. 136 pp. $3.00. 

This book is designed as a specific help to 
professional students and beginning teachers 
in physical education who wish to acquaint 
themselves with dance as a tool in education. 

The material covered includes: building 
and teaching lessons in dance, modern dance 
warm-ups, rhythmic fundamentals, funda- 
mental forms of locomotion, traditional dance 
steps, developing simple patterns of move- 
ment, special relationships, qualities of move- 
ment, style, simple composition, accompam- 
ment, and bibliography. 


Group Process in Physical Education, by 
the staff of the Physical Education De- 
partment, UCLA (edited by Hilda 
Kozman). New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St. 1951. 420 
pp. $4.50. 
One of the major concepts affecting educa- 
tion in all fields today is the theory of group 
dynamics. This book extends this concept 
to the field of physical education. It explains 
in detail the techniques and skills for group 
action based on the experimentations and 
research carried out by the staff at UCLA. 


Physical Educati Organization and Ad- 
ministration, by Jay B. Nash, Francis J. 
Moench, and Jeannette B. Saurborn. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 101 
Fifth Ave. 1951. 410 pp. $5.00. 

The first part of this book deals with the 
broad aspects of education, with particular 
reference to the contributions of physical edu- 
cation. Both education and physical educa- 
tion are treated as a process and the out- 
comes aze discussed in terms of a product. 

Elementary school and the secondary school 
programs are discussed from the standpoint 
of objectives, teaching situations, administra- 
tion, and evaluation. 


Competitive Sports in Schools and Col- 
leges, by Harry A. Scott. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St. 
1951. 614 pp. $5.00. 

This book is written for educational admin- 
istrators, professional workers, and students 
who are preparing for careers in physical 
education. 

The text attempts to set forth in an edu- 
cational framework the background upon 
which may be based sound administrative 
policies and procedures looking toward a 
program of competitive sports which is in 
practice, as well as in theory, an integral phase 
of the broad program of physical education. 

Physical Education—A Textbeok of Prin- 


ciples for Professional Students, by Del- 
bert Oberteuffer. New York: Harper 
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and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St. 1951. 

375 3-50. 

Physical education is here thought of as 
a medium for education, a program by which 
ends in personal and social development may 
be met. It is not visualized as a type of 
physical training devoted only to outcomes 
in strength and muscle without regard for 
intellectual and social values—or for the 
directions which society is taking. It is not 
wholly concerned with values inherent in 
programs of competitive sports, or with the 
athletic extravaganza so frequently but er 
roncously thought to be the ultimate objec 
tive of school and college physical education. 
These popular enterprises are considered in 
perspective—as parts of a total program 
which should be more concerned about per 
sonal development than with championships. 


RECREATION 


Leadership of Youth, by Ben Solomon. 

New York: Youth Service, Inc., Put 

nam Valley. 1950. 164 pp. $3.00. 

Che central purpose of this recent book 
is to analyze what leadership is and isn’t— 
its earmarks, principles, and techniques. The 
author gives authentic examples of leader- 
ship problems in stories of groups and indi- 
viduals, and shows how they were solved. 

In a foreword Dr. Jay B. Nash of New 
York University says, “The author presents a 
wide range of typical behavior cases which 
are brought to the attention of youth-serv 
ing leaders every day. How to draw out the 
best, how to get group decisions and how to 
lead wisely are his constant challenges.” 


GENERAL 


Growth and Development of Children. 
Emest H. Watson and George H. 
Lowrey. Chicago: The Year Book 
Publishers, Inc., 200 East Hlinois St. 
1951. 260 pp. $5.75. 

Vhis volume is intended to present a com 
prehensive review of the growth and develop 
ment of children. ‘The material has been 
arranged in a logical manner, dealing with 
heredity and environmental factors, fetal 
growth and development, normal physical 
measures, behavioral development, organ de 
velopment, osseous development, the role of 
the endocrine glands, energy metabolism, 
nutrition in normal growth, and abnormal 
growth. Except to clarify some particular 
phase or concept of growth and development, 
diagnostic and therapeutic procedures have 
been deliberately omitted. Wherever possi 
ble, tables, graphs, charts, or outlines have 
been used. 


The Dynamics of Group Discussion, A 
Handbook for Di ion Leaders. |). \I. 
Hall. Interstate Printers and Publish 
ers, 19-27 North Jackson St., Danville, 

Il. 

This booklet discuss the formation of a 
group, steps to follow in defining the prob 
lem and step by step procedure for solving 
the problem. It gives practical and sound 
information on details of group operation, 
with sample forms for surveys, group selec 
tion blanks, ‘buzz sessions” cards, and evalua 
tion forms 
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AAHPER C Pp. di Com- 
piled and edited by the Midwest Dis- 
trict, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education Recreation. 
Available AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $1.75. 
The Proceedings gives a complete and con- 
cise permanent record of the 56th Annual 
Convention held in Detroit, April 17-20, 
1951. It serves as a ready source of refer- 
ence for those who attended the convention 
and will be of interest to those who were 
unable to attend. 


These Well-Adjusted Children by Grace 
Langdon and Irving W. Stout. Na 
tional Publicity Council, 257 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10, N. ¥. 245 pp. $3.75. 
To the expert opinion on what is needed 
in home life to raise well-adjusted children, 
this book adds knowledge of what, in the 
opinion and experience of parents of a group 
of such children, actually worked. The 
work is an outgrowth of two studies—one in 
Milwaukee, the other in New York—in which 
the parents of 261 children were asked “What 
in the home life accounts for your child’s 
good adjustment?” Children whose parents 
were queried were selected by principals and 
teachers (not more than 10 from a single 
Linool from among those who, in their opin- 
ion, met all eight criteria of adjustment. 


ADDITIONAL BOOK LISTINGS 


~ Fundamentals of Track and Field Athletics, 
Gauthier and Haney. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. Sixth St. 
1951. 83 pp. (842 x 11), spiral binding. 
$2.50. 

What the Classroom Teacher Should Know and 
Do About Children with Heart Disease. Ameri- 
can Heart Assoc., New York, N. Y. 12 pp. 

Vision Testing of School Children. Recom 
mendations of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. California State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. Sacramento, Calif. 
15 pp. 

Mental Abilities of Children. Thelma G. 
Thurstone and Catherine M. Byrne. Science 
Research Associates, 228 Wabash Ave., Chi 
cago 4, Ill. 1951. 48 pp. 4o¢. 

You and Unions. Dale Yoder. Science Re 
search Associates, 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, 48 pp. 1951. 40¢. 

Children in the Family: Rivals and Friends. 
Edith G. Neisser. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, ‘Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1951. 60 pp. 60¢. Parent 
Teacher Series. 

Current Topics in Home Safety, as presented 
in the Home Safety Sessions of the 1950 Na 
tional Safety Congress. National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
4° pp. 30¢. 


ol ati, 


F in the P. ion of Dental Caries. 
Council on Dental Health, American Dental 
Association. Chicago, Ill. 28 pp. 1951. 

Proceedings of Third National Conf of 
Sports Governing Bodies Convened by the Na- 
tional Council on Physical Fitness. Ottawa. 
January 1951. 

Driver Education. A guide for the secondary 
schools of Delaware. State Department of 
Public Instruction, Dover, Del. 1952. 99 pp. 


Safer Motoring. A guide for young drivers. 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Dover, Del. 28 pp. 

Physiology of Heart and Circulation and Its 
Clinical Application in Physical Medicine. \ 
symposium. American Physical Therapy As 
sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 

Y. 61 pp. $1.00. 

Building America’s Might. Report to the 
President, by the Director of Defense Mobili 
ee 1951. 43 pp. 

line and Emotional Health. A report of 
the second workshop on aniline health. 
Bruno Gebhard. Cleveland Health Museum. 
1951. 22 pp. 25¢. 

The Big Out, by Armold Hano. A Bares 
Sports Novel. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 1951. 184 pp. $2.50 

Phil Rizzuto, by Joe Trimble. The Most 
Valuable Player Series. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 1951. 190 

. $2.50. 

Physical Education for Elementary Schools 

13th revised edition), by Monica Wild and 

Doris White. Cedar Falls, Iowa: Extension 
Division of Iowa State Teachers College. 
1950. 538 pp. $2.50. 

Manual of Information on Supervised Teaching 
for Physical Education Majors and Minors, Super- 
visors, and Supervising Teachers. Revised Edi 
tion by Janet Woodruff. Eugene Oregon, 
School of Health and Physical Education, 
Univ. of Oregon. 1950. 30 pp. Mimeo. 504 

Helping Youth Choose Careers, by J. Anthony 
Humphreys. Chicago: Science Research Asso 
ciates, 228 S. Wabash Ave. 1950. 48 pp. go¢. 

Where Are Your Manners? by Barbara Valen 
tine Hertz. Chicago: Science Research Asso 
ciates, 228 S. Wabash Ave. 1950. 88 pp. 4o¢. 

A Checklist: Appraising the Elementary and 
Secondary School Health Program, Louis Speers 
and Jessie Haag and a Committee of School 
Administrators, Austin, Texas. 1951. 28 pp. 
Texas Education Agency, Bulletin No. 519. 

The Impact of Athleti Education by 
Charles Grutzner. yr The New 
York Times by Babe Ruth Sportsmanship 
Awards Committee, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 34 pp. Avail- 
able upon request. 

The First Book of Feltcraft. Publication of 
the Fun with Felt Corporation, 390 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. 16, N.Y. 1951 2 pp. 50¢. 

The Official Encyclopedia of Baseball by Hy 
Turkin and $. C. Thompson. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 1951 
(Jubilee Edition). 620 pp. $5.00. 

Baseball, by Jack Coombs. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 7o Fifth Ave. 1951 
(third edition). 350 pp. $3.50. 

Physical Education, by Delbert Oberteuffer. 
New York: Harpers & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
St. 1951. 375 pp. $3.50. 

Physical Education, by Clifford Brownell and 
E. Patricia Hagman, New York; McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St. 1951 
(ready for fall). 

Round Dance Records, by Llovd Shaw: Re 
cording, Inc., Box ‘203 Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, three albums. $4.95 each album. 

The Camp Counselor, by Reuel Benson and 
Jacob Goldberg. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42nd St. 1951 (ready 
in July). 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Advanced Tennis, 16mm, black and white or 
color, sound. 1 reel, 10 minutes. Rental, 
$».25-$2.00 (black and white), $4.00 (color). 
Sale, $17.50-$25.00 (black and white) , $75.00 
(color). Distributors: A.F. (rent); B.F.I. 
(rent, sale); G.F.S. (rent); I-C.S. (rent, sale); 
and Official (sale). 

Bill Tilden reviews, with a high school boy, 
the fundamentals of tennis and then intro- 
duces the more complex features of the game, 
including footwork, smash, service, volley, and 
net game. Views are taken from different 
angles. 

Centered on , 16mm, sound, 1947. 
25 minutes. Distributor: G.S.C. 

This film gives glimpses of world famous 

players during the 1947 Wimbledon matches. 
It also shows the organization behind these 
tournaments and the typical Wimbledon 
crowds. 
Davis Cup Challenge Round, 16mm, black and 
white, sound, 1947. 2 reels, 20 minutes. 
Rental, $3.00. Distributors: AF.S. and 
P.& 5. 

This film shows the 1947 Davis Cup Chal- 

lenge Round matches held at Forest Hills. 
Competitors were Jack Kramer and Ted 
Schroeder representing the United States team 
vs. Australia’s team of John Bromwick, Dinny 
Pails, and Colin Long. Some shots are in slow 
motion. 
Fundamentals of Tennis, 1942, 16mm, sound, 
black and white, produced by Transfilm, Inc., 
in consultation with USLTA and AAHPER. 
2 reels, 20 minutes. Rental, $3.00-$5.00. 
Sale, $60.00. Distributors: B. & H.; Buck; 
Col.; C.W.CE.; LC.S.; LP.C.; Il; Ind.; 
lo.; Pasa.; P. & S.; P.C.W.; Ukiah; Wilson; 
Wis.; Y.A.F.; and V-F.L. 

Donald Budge, winner of the world’s four 
major tennis titles, analyzes, discusses, and 
demonstrates the fundamental strokes—fore- 
hand, backhand, and service, as well as some 
of the more advanced strokes such as volley, 
half-volley, and smash. He gives a comparison 
of types of grips and demonstrates the im 
portance of timing, footwork, coordination 
and follow through. This is a teaching film 
for all ages. The film starts and ends with a 
scene of Budge playing at Forest Hills. Vari- 
ous speeds at. different angles are photo- 
graphed. 


Group Tennis, 161mm, silent. 1 reel. Rental, 
$2.00. Sale, $30.00. Distributor: Mrs. Mar- 
garet Fitch Newport, Mills College, Calif. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


VISUAL AIDS IN TENNIS 


DONNA MAE MILLER 


University of Colorado 


Intermediate and Advanced Tennis, 16mm, 
silent, black and white, produced by Rogers. 
1 reel, 400 feet, 15 minutes. Sale, $25.00. 
Rental, $3.00. Distributor: Rogers. 

Mary Arnold shows techniques for advanced 
players. The film is designed for instruction 
on improvement. 
Pp ing an Analysis of Tennis Fundamentals, 
16mm, silent, black and white, produced by 
Dorothy D. Randle and Florence Tenney, 
1942. 625 feet, 20 minutes. Sale, $50.00. 
Distributors: Dorpthy D. Randle and Florence 
Tenney—86 Morningside Drive, N. Y. 

This film was produced by two well-known 

teachers and players of tennis for instructional 
purposes in school and college classes. ‘They 
analyze and demonstrate forehand, backhand, 
service and volley strokes, various grips and 
court position for both singles and doubles. 
The film is in regular, semi-slow, and slow 
motion. 
Technique of Tennis, 16mm, sound, black and 
white, produced by T.F.C. 1 reel, 10 minutes. 
Rental, $1.00-$2.00. Distributors: B. & H.; 
B.U.; Geo.; Ill; Ind.; New.; Ohio; Okla.; 
P.C.W.; Tenn.; Wis.; and YMCA. 

Methods of practicing forehand, backhand, 
volley, and service strokes are demonstrated by 
Lloyd Budge, tennis instructor and brother 
of Donald Budge. The film is in regular and 
slow motion. Budge discusses foot faults and 
tinting, and finishes the film with an exhibi 
tion game. 

Tennis by Contrast, 16mm, black and white or 
color, sound. 1 reel, g minutes. Rental, $1.25 
(black and white), $2.50 (color). Sale, 
$12.00 (black and white), $32.00 (color). 
Distributors: R.C. (sale); and 1.C.S. (rental). 

In this film the styles of some of the 
world’s great tennis stars, including Tilden, 
Stoefen, Riggs and Budge are contrasted. 
Tennis for Beginners, 16mm, black and white 
or color, sound, or silent. 1 reel, 400 feet, 10 
minutes. Rental, $1.25-$3.00 (black and 
white), $4.00 (color). Sale, $25.00 (black 
and white). Distributors: A.F.;  B.F.1. 
(rental, sale); G.F.S.; I.C.S. (rental); Official; 
Rogers (rental, sale); U.W.F. 

Bill Tilden introduces to a high school boy 
the fundamentals of tennis, including the 
grip, stance, wrist action, follow through. The 
basic strokes are analyzed for the beginner. 
The fundamental strokes are demonstrated in 
normal and slow motion from various angles. 
Tennis for Beginners, 16mm, silent, black and 
white, produced by N. S. W. A., 1941. 1 
reel, 12 minutes. Rental, $2.00. Sale, $25.00 
Distributor: NSWA. 

In this film the forehand, backhand, and 
service strokes are analyzed. Details such as 
grip, wrist action, and ball contact are 
analyzed by slow motion, and close-ups. 
Tennis Rhythm, 16mm, sound, black and white, 
produced by Columbia. 1 reel, g minutes. 
Rental, $2.00. Distributor: T.F.C. 

Bobby Riggs is shown winning the national 


tennis championship at Forest Hills. He 
later explains and demonstrates the tech 
niques of the grip, service, forehand drive, 
backhand drive, lob, etc. The film is in 
regular and slow motion. 

Tennis Tactics, 16mm, sound, black and white, 
an M. G. M. Pete Smith Specialty. 1 reel, 
11 minutes. Rental, $2.00. Loan, 2 weeks 
$5.00, 3 years $30.00. Distributors: 'T.F.C. 
(loan); and Geo. (rental). 

Fred Perry demonstrates the service stance, 

service, ball spin, pivot shots, shot placement, 
and sustained rallys. Perry explains teaching 
techniques for the service, service stance, and 
a spin ball. Comedy elements are used to 
impress beginner with necessity of keeping 
eye on the ball and using a hip pivot. Slow 
motion photography used a great deal. 
Tennis Technique, 16mm, color, sound, pro- 
duced by Rogers. 1 reel, 380 feet, 12 minutes. 
Rental, $5.00. Sale, $75.00. Distributor: 
Rogers. 

Pauline Betz, former United States woman 

champion, is shown in sequences of court 
action, group instruction technique, and player 
training. The grips for service, backhand, and 
forehand drives are shown. ‘The volley is 
emphasized. 
Tennis Topnotchers, 16mm, sound, Grantland 
Rice. 1 reel. Rental, $1.25-$2.00. Loan, 
mailing charge only. Sale, $12.50. Distribu- 
tors: De Vry (rent); Gutlohn (rent); F.C. 
(rent); LCS. (rent); L.F. (loan or rent); 
and Mogull (sale). 

Vincent Richards gives group instruction in 

American twist service, half volley, full volley, 
and overhead smash. Champion _ players 
demonstrate grips and favorite strokes in 
shots of tournament play. Some close-ups 
and slow motion shots are shown. 
The Fundamentals of Tennis, 16mm, silent and 
sound, produced by Functional Films under 
supervision of USLTA and NSWA, 1941. 
3 reels. Rental, $2.00, plus so¢ handling 
charge per reel. Sale (silent), $24.00 per 
reel—(sound), $30.00 per reel. Distributor: 
NSWA. 

Ranking amateur tennis players perform 
demonstrating the fundamental strokes—fore 
hand, backhand, and service. The strokes are 
analyzed by slow motion, animation, and 
close-ups. Each reel contains a separate stroke 
and may be used individually 
Top-Flite Tennis, 16mm, black and white, color, 
sound. 1 reel, g minutes. Rental, $1.25 


(black and white), $2.50 (color). Sale, 


$17.50 (black and white), $75.00 (color). 
Distributors: R.C. (sale); C.F. (rent, sale); 
I.C.S. (rent). 

This film highlights some of the great 
matches played by Betz, Cooke, ‘Tilden, and 
Perry, and includes the start of the feud be 
tween Don Budge and Bobby Riggs 
USLTA Championships, 16mm, black and white, 
sound. 10 minutes. Rental, $2.00. Dis. 
tributors: A.F.S.; and P. & S. 
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This film shows views of semi-final and 
final-round matches in the men’s and women’s 
United States singles championships of 1947. 
Jack Kramer, Frank Parker, John Bromfield, 
Louise Brough, Margaret Osborne, and Doris 
Hart are shown. Some shots are in slow 
motion. 

USLTA Don Budge Film, 16mm, silent, 1039. 
5 reels, 400 feet per reel, 75 minutes for the 
5 reels. Rental, $5.00 for USLTA members; 
$10.00, non-members. Distributor: USLTA. 


FILMSTRIP 


Beginning Tennis, black and white or color, 
sound or silent. 287 frames, 45 minutes 
(sound). $10.50 to $29.75 postpaid any- 
where in the United States. Additional quan- 
tities of “pocket” books are available at 20¢ 
per set in quantities of not less than 5 sets. 
Available: A.1.; and D.J.P. 

Consists of five integrated slidefilms, the 
accompanying transcriptions, a 60-page in- 
structor’s guide, and a set of the students’ 
pocket booklets which reproduce the pictures 
and lesson content of the five slidefilms. 

Unit 1: Brief history of the game and an 
explanation of play procedure. Units 2, 3, 4 
Fundamental skill instruction for forehand, 
backhand, and service. Unit 5: Cartoon ver- 
sion of general playing rules of the game. 


WALL CHARTS 


Fundamentals of Tennis: Eighteen sketches 
showing stroke mechanics, court positions, 
and strategy. Helen Irene Drive, care of 
Margaret Meyer, Frost Woods, Madison 4, 
Wis. 50¢ per copy. 

Sports Technique Charts: Several varied sports 
are shown in chart form. Prepared by the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics, A. S. 
Barnes & Company, 1941. $1.00 per set. 


GRIP GUIDE 


A decal showing correct position of the 
hand in using the Eastern forehand and back- 
hand grip. It can be applied to the racket 
handle in 20 seconds. Bloomstrand and Son, 
1322 Haryst Avenue, Richland, Wash. 50¢ 
per copy. 

SOURCES OF FILMS 


(Key to Abbreviations of Sources Listed) 
A. & B. 
Akin and Bradshaw, Inc. 
1425 William St., Denver, Colo. 
AFS. 
American Film Service, Inc. 


1010 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 


AL 

Athletic Institute 

Film Dept. 

209 South State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
B.FI. 
Bailey Films, Inc. 


2044 No. Berendo St., Hollywood 7, Calif. 
(also 404 No. Goodwin Ave., Urbana, Ill.) 


B. & H. 
Bell and Howell Co. 


1801-15 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 
(also, New York City, Hollywood, Wash- 


ington, D. C.) 
Buck 

Classroom Film Library 
Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg, Pa. 
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B.U. 
Boston Univ. School of Education 
Division of Teaching Aids 
84 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 
F, 


Cosmopolitan Films 
3248 Gratiot Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 
CH. 
Courneya Hyde Productions 
1566 N. Gordon St., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
Col. 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
C.W.CE. 
Office of Visual Instruction 
Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Wash. 
DeVry 
DeVry Films and Laboratories 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
D.J.P. 
‘Dallas Jones Productions 
157 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
EPS. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
F.C 


Film Center 

45 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
GB. 
' Gaument British Pictures Corp. of America 

1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. 

Division of General Extension 

University System of Georgia 

223 Walton St., N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
GF. 

Gallagher Film Service 

113 S. Washington St., Green Bay, Wis. 

(also 639 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis.) 
GSC. 

General Sportcraft Co., Ltd. 

214 4th Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Gutlohn 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
LP. 

Ideal Pictures Corp. 

23-24 East Eighth St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

(also Los Angeles, Memphis, New York 

City) 
Ill. 

Visual Aids Service 

University of Illinois 

11342 S. Wright St., Champaign, Til. 
Ind. 

Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
LCS. 

Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 

1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
lo. 

Bureau of Visual Instruction 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
K.L.D. 

Kodascope Libraries Division 

356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Kan. 

Bureau of Visual Instruction 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


Library Films 

25 West 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 
Mogull 
Mogull’s Inc. 


61 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
New. 

Dept. of Library and Visual Aids 

31 Green St., Newark, N. J. 
NSWA 

National Section of Women’s Athletics 

1201-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Official 

Official Films, Inc. 

25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

(10% discount, educational institutions ) 
Ohio 

Ohio Dept. of Education 

Visual Aids Exchange 

Rm. 605, State ce Bldg., Columbus, 

Ohio 
Okla. 

Visual Education Department 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Pasa. 

Library and Visual Service * 

Pasadena City Schools 

1501 East Villa St., Pasadena 4, Calif. 
P.C.W. 

P. C. W. Film Service 

Penn College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
P.&S. 

Photo and Sound, Inc. 

153 Kearney St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Radiovision Corporation 
P.O. Box 968, Hollywood Station, Holly- 
wood 25, Calif. 
Rogers 
T. N. Rogers Productions 
2808-10 E. Slauson Ave., Huntington Park, 
Calif. 
Tenn. 
Division of University Extension 
University of Tennessee 
Box 4218, University Station, Knoxville, 
Tenn, 
TFC. 
Teaching Films Custodians, Inc. 
25 West 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Ukiah 
Visual Education Department ** 
Mendocine County Schools, Ukiah, Calif. 
USLTA 
U. S. Lawn Tennis Association 
120 Broadway, New York 20, N. Y. 
UWF. 
United World Films 
RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 
20, N. Y. 
VFL. 
Vesco Film Library 
Division of Audio-Visual Corp. 
116 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Wilson 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
Chicago, Ill. (and branches ) 
Wisconsin ( Wis.) 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
1204 W. Johnson St., Madison 6, Wis. 
Y.AF. 
Young American Films, Inc. 
18 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
YMCA 
YMCA Motion Picture Bureau 
Association Films 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(also Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas ) 
* Distributed to educational agencies and institu- 


tions. 


** Distributed to Northern California. 
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AS A MAJOR HEALTH PROBLEM 


Gio and health are inter-related 
and often inextricably interwoven. 
Of what importance are accidents, ex- 
cepting as they affect emotional or 
physical health? 

It has long been accepted that al- 
most all accidents could be prevented. 
How? It appears that the improve- 
ment of emotional and physical health, 
and the procedures which they affect, 
would constitute the chief factors. 


Interlocked Definitions 


That safety and health are inter- 
mingled is attested by the definitions 
of accepted authorities. The World 
Health Organization has recently 
adopted a definition for health as fol- 
lows: “Health is a state of complete 
physical, mental, and social well-being, 
and not merely freedom from disease 
or infirmity.” * Is this “state of well- 
being” affected by accident as well as 
by disease? Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary defines safety as the 
“quality or state of being devoid of 
whatever exposes one to danger or 
harm.” Does not exposure to com- 
municable disease jeopardize the safety 
of an individual as does risk of acci- 
dents? 

Likewise recent definitions of health 
education and of safety education show 
a similar interlocking of function. The 
Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education of The National Educa- 
tion Association and The American 
Medical Association defines health ed- 
ucation as follows: “Health education 
is the process of providing learning ex- 
periences for the purpose of influencing 
knowledge, attitudes, or conduct relat- 
ing to individual, community, or world 
health.” * In the Dictionar) of Edu- 
cation, safety education is defined as: 
“instruction relating to sources of po- 
tential physical injury and health haz- 
ards as well as the necessary steps for 
their control or elimination.” * 


Health Leaders See Relationship 


Not only do standard definitions in- 
dicate the interwoven nature of health 
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and safety, but also leaders in health 
and health education recognize it. 

The National Committee on School 
Health Policies presents the following 
statement: 


Schools shouJd clearly and defi- 
nitely instruct pupils concerning 
the functioning of the human or- 
ganism, the maintenance and im- 
provement of health, the causes and 
methods of prevention of diseases, 
and the organization and functions 
of community health programs. As 
a result of the greatly increased 
complexity of modern living, it be- 
comes necessary to include as a 
part of the general program, in- 
struction in matters pertaining to 
the prevention of accidents. 
Throughout. this section those 
phases of safety education that are 
most intimately connected with 
healthful living are included under 
the larger term health.* 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion appears to recognize the interrela- 
tionship between health and safety, 
stating: 

While the schools cannot directly con- 
trol out-of-school conditions, they can 
influence them by educating pupils and 
their parents, by cooperating with phy- 
sicians and community health agencies, 
and by working With employers to as- 
sure safe and healthful working con- 
ditions. 

The National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals seems to have 
taken a point of view similar to that 
of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. In the outline of a balanced pro- 
gram of health and physical education 
for every pupil throughout his school 
career, one of the “chief features” * 
mentioned is: “the pupil learns about 
industrial safety and health safeguards 
in jobs.” * 

Perhaps the most significant state- 
ment concerning the inter-locking of 


health and safety is that of one of the 
most important of our national com- 
mittees, the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American 
Medical Association: 
Despite much progress toward pre- 
vention, disease and accident are 
still the arch enemies of health; 
they strike at persons of all ages and 
bring sadness, suffering, poverty, 
and death. Health is more than 
absence of disease; but disease is a 
destroyer of health and must be 
actively prevented, consciously 
avoided, and vigorously combated 
if health is to be maintained. Ex- 
actly so with accidents. One recent 
student of longevity said, “The 
older I get, the more I ponder, the 
less I can distinguish between dis- 
ease and accident.’ § 


Importance of Health and Safety 


In addition to the importance of the 
health and safety of human beings 
from the humanitarian point of view, 
their monetary values have been ob- 
jectively determined. For example, at 
the National Safety Congress in 1943, 
Clark D. Bridges, industrial hygienist 
for the National Safety Council, said: 
“The actual dollar value of effective 
health and safety programs has been 
demonstrated.” * In 1941, the National 
Association of Manufacturers con- 
ducted a survey to determine the re- 
sults obtained by its member firms 
from such activities. ‘This report dis- 
closed the following highly significant 
results. 


Reduction in Percent 
Accident frequency 4.9 
Occupational disease 62.8 
Labor turnover 
Absenteeism 29.7 
Compensation Insurance 
premium 28.8 


Such illustrative material could un- 
doubtedly be multiplied many times in 
other occupational areas such as busi- 


DR. PATTY is Dean of the School of Health, Physical Education and Recreation at Indi- 


ana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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ness, agriculture, mining, transporta- 
tion, and the home. However, to most 
of us, the contribution of health and 
safety to the happiness of people will 
always be of greate- consequence. 


Death by Disease 


It seems safe to conclude that, to 
date, most deaths from communicable 
disease have been accidental. It is in- 
teresting to conjecture whether many 
deaths from disease in the future may 
be classified as manslaughter. Such a 
transition has taken place with regard 
to motor trafic deaths. How much 
longer must we wait until people are 
held legally responsible for observing 
established procedures for protection 
from disease? Is the driver of a truck 
with defective brakes more culpable 
for a traffic death than a dairyman 
who does not protect his customers 
from undulant fever? 

It is logical to look forward to the 
time when school boards, teachers, and 
public officials will be held legally re- 
sponsible for preventable disease cases 
in school and community, when negli- 
gence can be shown. Rosenfield *° 
and others have shown a definite trend 
toward this legal liability. 

Emotional Health and Satety 

A report of the Committee on the 
Relation of Emotion to the Educative 
Process quotes C. M. Campbell in part 
as follows: 


The term health is now coming to 
include sanity of beliefs as well as 


soundness of body. Man’s 
environment to which he must 
adjust, includes, not only [a] sup- 
plies to acquire, and [b] hostile 
organisms to fight but also [c] the 
spiritual forces of a social environ- 
ment."! 


Bad emotional health is a contribut- 
ing cause to many accidents. Stack 
and Siebrecht have an excellent state- 
ment in support of this principle: 

It can readily be seen that ‘inatten- 

tion,” ‘carelessness,’ ‘bad luck,’ and 

‘chance,’ so often called the cause 

of accidents, are not the true 

causes. Rather they are evidences 
of other more deep-seated forces at 
work that tend to make individuals 
inattentive or careless. In another 
sense, they may be examples of 
what can be called incomplete edu- 
cation. For the truly safe person 
will not only know about safety, 
but he will have good emotional 


controls and attitudes, and invari- 
ably will follow safe practices.** 


Improper personal attitudes consti- 
tute one ‘of the major causes of per- 
manent disabilities and deaths in in- 
dustry, according to reports of the 
National Safety Council. In the 1948 
edition of Accident Facts ** it is stated 
that as many permanent disabilities 
and deaths in industry result from per- 
sonal causes as from mechanical causes. 
“Improper attitudes” were responsible 
for 2,376 of such casualties, almost 
50% of the deaths and disabilities from 
personal causes. 

Unsatisfactory emotional health, as 
evidenced by carelessness or unwilling- 
néss to adjust oneself to social organi- 
zation and regulations, contributes to 
many accidents. An example may be 
found in the State of Indiana, where 
Mr. Stewart Monroe, in a special maga- 
zine article concerning safety, March 6, 
1949, Says: 

, Two-thirds of the pedestrians killed 

by motorists walked themselves to 

death crossing a street in the middle 

-of the block and usually between 

parked cars near their homes.** 


Unusual irritability is another form 
of emotional illness which is frequent- 
ly a negative factor affecting safety. 
Dr. Herbert J. Stack found in a study 
of mental causes of accidents to chil- 
dren that the children who are worried 
tend to have accidents."® 

Stack and Siebrecht also state: 

Extreme grief, anger, or hurry also 

may be important in causing acci- 

dents. For example, the irate 
motorist who has just had a dis- 
pute with a traffic officer or another 
driver will often drive poorly. Or 
the child who is hurrying to school 

or on an errand for mother will 

often take unnecessary chances.** 


Horse-Play 


“Horse-play” is undoubtedly a cause 
of many accidents—some much more 
serious than might be anticipated. It 
seems unnecessary to give space and 
time for specific descriptions of haz- 
ardous acts which people who love 
“horse-play” initiate, since they are all 
too common. Such people are emo- 
tionally ill and need help in attaining 
emotional health. In the meantime, 
we should initiate procedures that will 
protect emotionally healthy people 
from the practical joker and all his ilk. 


Physical Health and Safety 
There is reason to believe that ex- 
treme physical fatigue, sleepiness, epi- 
leptic seizures, heart attacks, defective 
hearing, faulty vision, diabetes, and 
many other similar conditions are con- 
tributing causes to accidents. Even 
the common cold or a severe headache 
may cause an individual to be less alert 
and more susceptible to accidents. 
Physical fatigue appears to be defi- 
nitely associated with high incidence 
of accidents. Studies along this line 
that have been made in industry are 
well known and generally accepted, as 
for example: 
Studies by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the U. S$. Department of 
Labor have shown that work in- 
juries increase disproportionately as 
daily hours are extended to 9, 10, 
or 11 a day, with increases in 
weekly hours above 40. The data 
cover the experience of about 85,- 
000 in 20 plants.27 
Sleepiness or some definite physical 
defect affected drivers involved in 8°% 
of fatal trafhe accidents in 1947."* 
Physical defects constitute a significant 
factor in accidents to pedestrians, as 
stated in Accident Facts: 
About 11% of the pedestrians killed 
were reported to have a physical 
defect. In 11% of all fatal (traf- 
fic) accidents either a driver or a 
pedestrian had a physical defect.?° 
Drunken drivers and drunken pedes- 
trians are responsible for many traffic 
accidents. Although it may be a de- 
batable question, we accept the classi- 
fication of drunkenness as a type of 
physical illness. Accident Facts, says: 
According to state reports nearly 
one-fifth of all drivers involved in 
fatal accidents had been drinking 
and one-fourth of all adult pedes- 
trians killed had been drinking.”° 
Epileptics are poor accident risks. 
They should abstain from driving 
motor vehicles and from working about 
moving machinery. In other words, 
arrangements should be made for them 
to work and live in safe environments. 
Better Emotional and Physical Health 
If safety is a major health problem, 
what can we do about it? In addition 
to the improving safety education pro- 
gram which is showing gratifying prog- 
ress throughout the United States, it 
is proposed that the future health pro- 
gram recognize its relation to safety 
as a major emphasis. 
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This might follow three principal 
lines of development: 

Health education should give 
added emphasis to better emo- 
tional and physical health with 
relation to accident prevention. 
Individuals who have an unsatis- 
factory level of emotional or physi- 
cal health should be urged to re- 
frain from exposing themselves 
and others to avoidable accident 
hazards. This would mean that 
they should abstain from driving 
motor vehicles, from working 
about moving machinery, and 
from work or play in other hazard- 
ous environments. 
|3] Present provisions for medical and 

psychiatric examinations for em- 
ployment in industry, business, 
agriculture, mining, and for driv- 
ing motor vehicles should be 
greatly strengthened. Periodic 
check-ups should be provided. 


| 


We seem to be more concerned 
about being considerate of the feelings 
of the physically and emotionally unfit 
than about the safety of the fit as well 
as the unfit. What is needed is a real- 
istic approach. Firmness as well as 
proper sympathy is needed in both the 
emotional and physical health educa- 
tion and in the health examination and 
follow-up service programs. Safety is 
a major health problem. 
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NSWA NEWS 


Results of Legislative Board Elections 

As a result of voting by the NSWA Leg- 
islative Board at the 56th annual Convention 
of the national Association, the following 
women were elected: Secretary, Doris Hutch- 
inson, University of North Carolina; Treas- 
urer, Dorothy Mohr, University of Mary- 
land; and Medical Consultants, Josephine 
Renshaw, M.D., and Florence Maloney, 
M.D., Memphis, Tenn. 

Chairmen of Standing Committees are: 
Public Relations — Mrs. Mary Ella Soule, 
University of Georgia; Publications—Barbara 
Snow, Genessee State College; Research— 
Aileen Lockhart, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; and Visual Aids—Helen Slocum, 
Minneapolis Public Schools. 


New M rs-at-Large 


Marie Nocues, Mills College, Oakland, 
California, and Ruth Schellberg, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska are the new 


| members-at-large of the Legislative Board. 


They were elected by the NSWA member- 


| ship in votes cast at recent district and na 


tional conventions and by mail. 


Sports Chairmen for 1951-53 

Sports Chairmen, elected for a two-year 
term beginning June 1, 1951, are: Recrea- 
tional Games, Marlys Swenson, University of 
Washington; Softball, Louella Daetwiler, 
Comton Junior College; Track and Field, 
Martha Haverstick, University of Maryland; 
Volleyball, Emma Spencer, Sam Houston 
State College; Winter Sports and Outing, 
University of Colorado. 


1951-52 Basketball Guide. 50¢ 


NSWA GUIDES 


The National Section on Women’s Athletics 


announces 
three sports guides to be published soon 
AVAILABLE JULY 1 


1951-53 Aquatics, Winter Sports and Outing Activities Guide. 50¢ 
1951-53 Recreational Games—Volley Ball Guide. 50¢ 


AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER 1 


Oregon Representative 


Jeannetre Masitonis of the University 
of Oregon is the new state representative 
for NSWA in Oregon. 


Kentucky Meetings 


THE ANNUAL meeting of the Kentucky 
NSWA was held at a conference of the 
Kentucky Education Association on April 12. 
The theme of the meeting was “GAA’s in 
Action.” 

Eleanor R. Morrison, state representative, 
presided at the meeting. Speakers and con 
sultants were Glenna Brashear, Ellis Mendel- 
son, Mary Lou Baker, Nancy Poe, and Betty 
Kirlin. 

Topics considered at the meeting were: 
responsibility of GAA in the leisure-time 
schedule of high school girls, utilization of 
community facilities, cooperative planning, 
and GAA participation and scholarship. ‘The 
results of a survey to determine the status of 
physical education for girls in Kentucky high 
schools and a WNORC newsletter were dis 
tributed. Plans for the coming year were out 
lined at the business meeting. 


N. California Representative 


Lillian Wallace of Grand Union High 
School, North Sacramento, was elected 
representative for northern California at 
the annual NSWA banquet held in Stock 
ton March 19. She succeeds Betty Linscott 
of Santa Rosa Junior College who has served 
as northern California representative for the 
past two years 

Miss Wallace will work with June McCann 
to further the work of setting standards for 
athletics and recreation suitable for girls in 
secondary schools of the state. 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 


Sports Technique Charts ($1.50 each) and current editions of all the 
Official Women’s Sports Guides (50¢ each) are also available 


Order from NSWA 


DISCOUNTS ON QUANTITY ORDERS 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Mwesr students became an of- 
ficial part of the AAHPER at the De- 
troit Convention in April. 

The Northwestern University dec- 
partment writes that they hope to be- 
come a very active part of the Midwest 
section, and will do all they can to 
promote professional interest and de- 
velopment in Major Clubs of their 
area. 

A newsletter is planned, and schools 
and clubs in the area who would like to 
receive it should contact the newly 
elected president, Nancy Dunbar, 1870 
Orrington Ave., Evanston, IIl., or the 
secretary, Jane Ellis, Monnett Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio. Students of Ohio 
State University may contact Roe 
Hildreth, 32 E. 15th Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Suggestions, questions and news 
will be welcome. 

Junior and senior majors in Physical 
Education for Women, Dance, and 
Recreation, at the University of Illi- 
nois took their annual inspection trip 
of elementary high schools April 5-7. 

The purpose of the trip was to give 
the major students an opportunity to 
observe programs of physical education, 
health education and recreation in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and in 
recreational centers. In addition, the 
students attended the annual spring 
meeting of the Illinois Association of 
Physical Education Recreation, and 
Safety. 

Physical Education Majors of Ne 
braska University report a full and 
enjoyable weekend spent at Camp Loy- 
a-Lee on the Missouri River. 

The objectives of the camp are to 
provide instruction and practice in 
camp craft, cookery, and program plan- 
ning. Prospective camp-counselors find 
that it provides them with an excellent 
opportunity to obtain information con- 
cerning camp problems from experi- 
enced and qualified persons. 

Sue Sharp, Indiana University, re- 
ports on a very unusual program given 
at one of their recent monthly meet- 
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ings. It was called “Flashbacks in 
Physical Education” and consisted of 
a lecturéd demonstration of physical 
education activities now obsolete in 
most physical education programs. 
That’s an idea for some of you other 
program chairmen who might be look- 
ing for something a little different to 
present. 

The physical education majors of 
Southwest Missouri State College had 
their first big opportunity to show 
their capabilities by preparing and 
presenting the departmental program 
for the annual Southwest Missouri 
District Teachers Association. The 
program was based on problems found 
in physical education and how to 
solve them, including what to do on 
rainy days. 

From one of our active student 
major clubs at Central Missouri State 
College, Carolyn Ekern writes of in- 
creased activities in the physical edu- 
cation department since their PEM 
club was started. 

The major club at Kansas State is 
completing a full year of many and 
varied activities including _ picnics, 
guest speakers, social and square 
dances, play days and parties. 


MORE MAJOR CLUBS 


Since the list of Major Clubs was 
published in the March issue of ‘THe 
JouRNAL, 35 new clubs have been 
formed, bringing the total to well over 
100—in fact, the total to date stands 
at 116. The new clubs, arranged by 
districts are: 


CENTRAL 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 
Luther College 
Decorah, lowa 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Bemidji State Teachers College 
Bemidji, Minn. 
Dana College 
Blair, Neb. 


EASTERN 

The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Conn. 

Howard University 
Washington, D. C.—Men 

Howard University 

Washington, D. C—Women 

Bridgewater State Teachers College 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Long Island University 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 

MIDWEST 

Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Til. 

Monmouth College 
Monmouth, II]. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
DeKalb, Il. 

DePauw University 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 

Bluefield State College 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


Davis and Elkins College 
Elkins, W. Va. 


NORTHWEST 
Linfield College 
McMinnville, Ore. 


University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 


SOUTHERN 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
Mississippi State College for Women 
Columbus, Miss. 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Memphis State College 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute (Women ) 
Cookeville, Tenn. 
Incarnate Word College 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Paul Quinn College 
Waco, Tex. 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Va. 
Radford College 
Radford, Va. 


SOUTHWEST 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Ariz. 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton, Calif. 
Mills College 
Oakland, Calif. 


Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 
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HOW HIGH 


are we 


AIMING ? 


Physical education should aim to teach 


more individual sports, such as archery 


H™ high are we aiming to serve 
youth in our physical education 
programs? How much use is made of 
the skills we teach? Is our time fairly 
budgeted between team and individ- 
ual sports in our class and extra-cur- 
ricular programs? Do we consider the 
values of the skills we teach, with one 
eye on the future life of the student? 

For years many of our leading physi- 
cal educators, men and women en- 
riched with years of experience in the 
field, have tried to caution us about 
over-emphasis on competitive team 
sports, particularly in interscholastic 
and intercollegiate athletics. Perhaps 
the recent front page news so closely 
correlated with our profession was 
needed to awaken us to reality—to 
situations that exist so close to us 
that we often fail to see them. Now 
that we have been awakened, what are 
we going to do about it? 


Team Vs. Individual Sports 


Team sports have a very definite, 
valuable place in our physical educa- 
tion programs. ‘Team sports and whole- 
some competition develop in our young 
men and women qualities that are 
vitally necessary to help them cope 
with the problems of our democratic 
way of life. They also give joy and 


memorable experiences. As a rule, the 
character-building qualities developed 
through wholesome participation in 
team sports are lasting. The skills are 
lasting too, but how frequently are 
they actually put to direct use as such? 

Compare the actual carry-over, the 
actual use of and participation in foot- 
ball, basketball, hockey, and other 
team sports in after-school years, with 
the utilization of individual sports such 
as swimming, golf, tennis, riding, 
archery, etc. Ten years after graduation, 
chances are that our high school boys 
and girls would not be indulging in 
team sports as such, but in individual 
sports. Considering the practical na- 
ture of our profession and the import- 
ance of its use through life, it would 
be well to revise our “time schedules” 
on the teaching of skills. 

The pendulum has swung too far 
in the direction of competition in 
team sports, especially in men’s athle- 
tics. Remedial measures must now be 
applied to correct our errors. One 
remedy is to put more emphasis on the 
intramural basis for team sport compe- 
tition and to stress sportsmanship, etc., 
instead of mere numbers on the score 
boards; the other is to spend more time 
and energy developing the skills used 
in individual sports. 


MRS. MILLER is Director of the Teela-Wooket Archery Camp at Roxbury, Vermont. 
Her article was submitted by the archery committee of NSWA. 
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MYRTLE K. MILLER 


Courtesy Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 


Teaching Individual Sports 


What are the greatest difficulties in 
attempting to teach individual sports? 
First, they are harder to teach, espe- 
cially to large groups. Secondly, most 
of us have an insufficient amount of 
training in all of the individual sports 
to be able to teach them effectively. 
The first difficulty could easily be over- 
come were it not for the second and 
greater obstacle—the lack of sound in- 
formation about the sports. 

Owing to the impelling forces of 
the many subjects and skills which 
must be included in the four-year col- 
lege program of the physical education 
major student, most of the individual 
sports ‘training” consists of a mere 
“smattering” of the various subjects. 
As this kind of training, of course, can- 
not establish confidence in the stu- 
dent going into the field of physical 
education, he would not be able to 
present the individual sports success- 
fully and so, whenever possible, he 
would steer away from teaching them, 
and make up for this in stressing team 
sports. 

If we all set our aims high and 
put forth an effort to bring the pen- 
dulum back, we can re-establish the 
faith in our profession which it de- 
serves. The responsibility, however, 
lies with every physical educator, and 
especially with those who are training 
men and women to become physical 
educators of the future. 
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The high school period is the ideal 
time to present archery, in fact, skills 
in as many individual sports as possible 
should be presented at this time, be- 
cause when seniors leave high school, 
most of them will have received the 
sum total of the skills ever, to be 
learned. Just what qualifications does 
the sport of archery have to offer 
which would justify its presence in all 
high school and college physical edu- 
cation programs for men and women? 
The values of archery are numerous. 
Some of the most important are: 


Values of Archery 


Importance in History 

The uses of archery and its import- 
ance in the history of mankind give 
boys and girls an innate love for the 
bow and arrow. 
Tackle Is Inexpensive 

Archery is an inexpensive sport. 
Early in my teaching experience 400 
high school students had an oppor- 
tunity to shoot once a week with a 
total supply of $60.00 worth of tackle! 
With proper care, the same tackle can 
be used by hundreds of students for 
many years. 
Applies to All Age Levels 

Archery is a sport that can be applied 
to all age levels. This fact makes arch- 
ery an ideal family recreation. 
Applies to All Degrees of Muscular Efficiency 

Because of its nature, archery can be 
adapted to individuals with any degree 
of muscular strength or ability. 

Depending upon the individual and 
his muscular ability, he may select 
bows from a drawing weight of 5 or 
10 pounds to 35 or 40 pounds. This 
feature also makes archery the ideal 
coeducational sport. 
Adaptable for the Handicapped 

Its adaptability also makes it an 
ideal sport for the physically handi- 
capped. Archery is an activity in which 
the physically handicapped students 
may compete with the finest athletes 
in the school. This does wonders for 
the morale of the handicapped person. 
Uses Muscles Not Used in Most Activities 

From a_ kinesiological standpoint, 
the muscular action involved in draw- 
ing back a bow string puts into use 
many of the upper back and shoulder 
muscles which are not too frequently 
used in everyday life. Correct perform- 
ance in the art of shooting the bow 
puts lazy back muscles to work. Ob- 
viously, beginners must use very light 
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bows, from 10 to 20 pounds, for men 
as well as for women. Then gradually 
the individual can use a heavier bow, 
as his muscles are ready for more 
strenuous work. 


Develops Good Social Attitudes 
Archery has high social values. 
Though it can be indulged in strictly 
as an individual sport in one’s own 
backyard or basement, it’s most fre- 
quently used in the company of others. 
Most archers belong to a local archery 
club. Almost any community of any 
size has one of these clubs which meets 
weekly for informal tournaments and 
practice. Regular target tournaments as 
well as novelty shoots are conducted 
throughout the vear. At all target tour- 
‘naments, from the small local meet to 
the national championship —tourna- 
ments, each archer is placed on a 
target according to his shooting ability. 
In this way competition at each target 
is a little tournament in itself, where 
the target mates shoot with approxi- 
_ mately the same degree of skill. Social 
functions are always a definite part of 
local or national archery events. Many 
new friendships are made and much 
pleasure is derived from broadening 
one’s social contacts. 
Stimulates Many Hobby Interests 
Archery is not only an ideal activity 
as a sport, but also as a hobby. It has 
served several possibilities as a craft. 
Many archers make their own tackle. 
Others make tackle with no expecta- 
tion of using it, just as boys build 
model airplanes but may never fly 
them. It gives them the thrill of mak- 
ing something with their hands. 
Arrow heads, archery books, tackle ete. 
offer items for collectors. The techni- 
cally minded can pursue the science of 
archery, which deals with the perform- 
ance as well as construction of bows 
and arrows. Indian lore offers endless 
interest. Photographic hobbyists find 
endless fascinating subject material in 
the field of archery. 


Active Participation 


We all acknowledge the fact that 
the important part of our profession is 
to help youth to richer, fuller, more 
joyful, more abundant lives. We no 
doubt realize the important part indi- 
vidual sports play in the fulfillment 
of these ends. However, mere recogni- 
tion of the value of archery as an 
individual sport is not enough to make 
a successful program. Would that to- 


day our schools, colleges and camps 
would place the same importance on 
adequately trained archery instructors 
as did the Greeks! The most essential 
prerequisite to a successful, safe archery 
program is a well-trained instructor. 
Too often inadequately trained leaders 
are assigned to teaching archery in 
camps and schools. Here they place 
weapons—yes, bows and arrows are 
weapons—in the hands of youngsters. 
It is better to have no archery program 
at all than to have one that is not safc; 
and there is no such thing as a sate 
archery program under incompetent, 
untrained leadership, to say nothing 
of a successful program! 

Everyone is talking about the evils 
which have developed from over-em- 
phasis of team sports especially in 
men’s intercollegiate athletics, but it is 
the responsibility of the physical edu- 
cators to do something about them. 
Team sports should be put on a 
broader intramural basis; in our inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate athletics 
emphasis should be put on the more 
important objectives of competition; 
more individual sports should be in- 
troduced to our students and partici- 
pation for all should be encouraged. 

When national championships in 
baseball are being fought for and won. 
18 men are performing while the world 
is looking on. When national cham- 
pionships in archery are being shot for 
and won, everyone is_ participating. 
Everyone on the tournament field is 
shooting a bow, taking active part. 
There is scarcely one spectator to every 
50 archers. Is not this one of the ends 
we hope to accomplish in our work in 
physical education? Or is it our objec- 
tive to exploit 5,9, or 11 of our students 
while 50,000 to 100,000 look on? Are 
we educating our youth for a life of 
“spectating”? Or shall we set our aims 
high and train them for genuine full- 
ness of life through developing skills 
that last and that contribute much to 
the development of sound minds in 
sound bodies. By budgeting our time 
more fairly between individual and 
team sports in our physical education 
programs, we will experience the jov 
that comes from bringing to the boys 
and girls of this country the invaluable 
experiences and the thrills that will go 
along with them through life as a result 
of our sincere efforts to keep aiming 
high in our jobs as youth leaders in 
physical education. 
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AAHPER NEWS DIGEST 


* Late Professional Information 


UN EDUCATION SERVICE 


A Unrrep Nation’s Education Service is 
now available to schools on a_ subscription 
basis. 

It provides copies of UNIT (United Na- 
tions Information for Teachers), a bi-weekly 
newsletter giving first hand information on 
the United Nations, other international ac- 
tivities suggestions to teachers, and news of 
materials, etc. 

Services also include selection and distribu- 
tion of such materials as kits, pamphlets, 
audio-visual materials and other publications; 
preparation of spot studies and reports, teach- 
ing units, handbooks; and direct assistance, 
such as replies to inquiries, arrangements to 
visit the UN, advice in planning conferences. 

Now, for the first time, a permanent officer 
will represent the teaching profession at UN. 
His duties will include consultation with edu- 
cators, UN officials and delegations, and 
maintenance of contacts with related organiza- 
tions, drawing especially upon the experience 
and resources of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Subscriptions to the Service are based upon 
the number of students in average daily at- 
tendance in the school or school system: 


Over 25,000 students, $50, providing all serv- 
ices, plus 20 copies of each issue of UNIT. 

Ten to 25 thousand students, $40, providing all 
services, plus 15 copies of each issue of UNIT. 

Two to 10 thousand students, $30, providing 
all services, plus 10 copies of each issue of UNIT. 

Under 2,000 students, $20, providing all services, 
plus 5 copies of each issue of UNIT. 

Additional copies of UNIT for UN Education 
Service subscribers only are at the rate of $1.00 
per year, 15¢ per single copy, mailed to one ad- 
dress only. Quantity discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 
10-99 copies, 25%, and 100 or more copies, 33% %. 


For further information, write to United 
Nations Education Service, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


FUND FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


A $2,280,00 fellowship program designed to 
increase the teaching skill of younger college 
instructors while reducing the effect of mobili- 
zation on college and university faculties has 
been announced by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 

Up to 500 fellowships may be awarded for 
the academic year 1951-52, depending on the 
quality of the applications and the extent of 
the national need. 

The program is aimed at making construc- 
tive use of the present emergency period by 
enabling a large number of younger teachers 
to increase their competence in undergraduate 
instruction, and at assisting colleges to keep 
promising young teachers who might other- 
wise be lost to academic life because of the 
potential curtailment of college operations by 
mobilization. 

The program will be nation-wide, and will 
be directed by a committee of 16 college 
and university presidents and deans. 
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EDUCATIONAL TV STUDIED 


Tue Feperat Communications Commis 
sion’s new allocation plan for educational 
television stations is undergoing intensive 
study by the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television. 

The Joint Committee, comprised of the 
American Council on Education; the Na 
tional Education Association; the Associa 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities; 
the National Association of State Universi 
ties; the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers; the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters and the Association 
for Education by Radio, has full representa 
tion of educators and will present education's 
intentions to the Commission. 

The Joint Committee on Educational Tele 
vision is establishing headquarters in Wash 
ington, D. C. and will soon announce its 
operational appointments, and a schedule of 
studies it is undertaking to service the educa 
tional establishment in the problems of tele 
vision 


ARRANGEMENT FOR ALLOCATIONS 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made whereby 
schools, colleges, and libraries may apply di 
rectly to the Office of Education for alloca 
tions of steel, copper, and aluminum now 
available under the set-aside program. Hard 
ship cases will be given first consideration. 

Assistance and further information may be 
obtained from the Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

SUMMER WORKSHOP 

Tue SumMMerR Workshop Conference of the 
National Association for Physical Education 
of College Women will be held at George 
Williams College Camp, College Camp, Wis., 
from June 17 to 24. 

The topic for the Conference is “Physical 
Education Today—Tomorrow.” Discussion 
will be centered around the following topics 
as they relate to physical education: physi 
ology, psychology of learning, measurement 
and evaluation, and social outcomes. 

Following the general presentation, special 
interest groups in sports, dance, and posture 
corrections will consider the applications of 
the subject under discussion to their fields. 

Dr. Julia Grout of Duke University is the 
general chairman of the Workshop, and Miss 
Marion Broer of the University of Washing 
ton is the program chairman. 


INDUSTRIAL RECREATION CONFERENCE 

Tue sixrH annual Industrial Recreation 
Conference will be held at Purdue University, 
November 18, 19, and 20, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Division of Education and Applied 
Psychology and the Technical Extension Divi- 
sion. Cooperating organizations include the 
National Industrial Recreation Association 


and the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. 

Outstanding leaders in the field will discuss 
special problems and the latest developments 
in the organization and administration of in 
dustrial recreation programs. Ample oppor- 
tunity will be afforded each delegate to pre- 
sent individual questions or problems. 

Representatives from business, industry, 
public and private agencies throughout the 
country are invited to attend. Reservations 
may be made or information obtained by 
writing to: Industrial Recreation Conference, 
Technical Extension Division, Purdue Uni 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


WATER POLLUTION REPORT 


PoLLuTION is seriously cutting down the 
supply of usable water for industrial and do 
mestic requirements. Widespread construction 
of treatment facilities will be necessary during 
the next ten years to conserve water resources 
for the Nation’s current emergency needs and 
future growth, according to Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar R. Ewing. 

A report on this problem, Water Pollution 
in the United States, was released concur 
rently with the annual conference of state 
sanitary engineers in Washington to discuss 
the progress of sanitation programs through 
out the United States with the Public Health 
Service. Attending the conference, held May 
7 to 11, were the chief engineers of all state 
health departments. 


WORLD-WIDE HEALTH PROGRAM 

Dr. Leonarp A. Scurere, United States 
Surgeon-General, was elected president of the 
Fourth World Health Assembly in Geneva 
May 7. 

At that time, Dr. Scheele, who is chief 
of the United States delegation to the Health 
Assembly, pledged the support of his country 
toward achievement of WHO's new inte 
grated, world health program. 

The program, first of its kind ever drawn 
up, was presented at the Assembly in a 5 
page document. It envisages various services 
to be rendered to some 64 countries and a 
number of territories, and is intended for im 
plementation in 1952. Money expected to 
be available for financing this program in 
cludes the regular budget of the World Health 
Organization, UN Technical Assistance funds, 
and UNICEF allocations for supplies and 
cquipment. 


FLUORIDATION UPHELD BY ADA 


Tue Journat of the American Dental As 
sociation has denounced opponents of fluori 
dation of community water supplies as more 
interested in voicing unsubstantiated opimons 
than in improving dental health of children, 

Fluoridation was endorsed by the American 
Dental Association, the U.S. Public Health 
Service, the American Water Works Associa 
tion, and other authoritative groups, after 
extensive research had established the pro 
cedure as an effective, large-scale method for 
reducing tooth decay among children. More 
than 7o cities and towns throughout the 
United States are fluoridating their water 


MONTHLY GUIDANCE SERVICE 
Report has been made of a new monthly 
guidance service for elementary and junior 
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high schools. This service will bring to teach- 
ers and pupils special guidance materials, pre- 
pared by leading psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and educators. Details and descriptive bro- 
chures are available from Science Research 
Associates, 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


REHABILITATION CONVENTION 


‘THE FIFTH annual scientific and clinical 
convention of The Association for Physical 
and Mental Rehabilitation will be held at 
The Hotel Hollywood Roosevelt, Los Angeles, 
Calif., July 3-6. Authorities in the field of 
rehabilitation therapy will participate. 

There are four types of membership in this 
\ssociation: active, auxiliary, associate and 
subscriber. Every member is entitled to a 
copy of the bi-monthly Journal of the Asso- 
ciation for Physical and Mental Rehabilita- 
tion. For further information, write Harlan 
C. Wood, 1812 Washburn, ‘Topeka, Kansas. 


CONFERENCE ON VD RECOMMENDED 


To reverse the trend toward less venereal 
disease control, the American Social Hygiene 
\ssociation has recommended that the United 
States Public Health Service call a national 
conference to analyze the present VD situa- 
tion and to make plans for future VD control 
activities. 

More control is felt to be particularly neces- 
sary just now due to rapid military and indus- 
trial mobilization. In 1949, 573,000 cases 
of syphilis and gonorrhea were reported under 
treatment, and almost that many—535,633— 
were reported in 1950. 


VETERANS REHABILITATED 


More THAN 250,000 disabled World War 
II veterans have been rehabilitated through 
Public Law 16, during the eight years the 
program has been in effect. The total rep- 
resents 44% of the 575,000 disabled veterans 
who have had training under Public Law 16. 


DR. MILLER TO TEACH 


Dr. Ben Miter, former Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Youth Hostels, Inc., 
and of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, will teach 
at Louisiana State University this summer. 


BOYS’ CLUBS CONVENTION 


THE 451TH annual convention of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America was held in New York City, 
May 6 to 10. Proceedings of the convention 
may be obtained from Mr. Edward Pastore, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


NEW HEART DISEASE BOOKLET 


Overcrowpbep Classes in elementary schools 
and insistence on perfect attendance are haz- 
ards in guarding against rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease. Alertness by the 
teacher to early danger signals of poor health 
and understanding guidance of child and 
parent are recommended in a new booklet, 
What the Classroom Teacher Should Know— 
and Do—About Children with Heart Disease, 
published by the American Heart Association 
and its affiliates. 
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MISS GLASSOW TO TEACH 


Miss Ruri B. Grassow, professor of phys- 
ical education for women, University of Wis- 
consin, will teach in the 1951 summer session. 

Until recently it was feared that she would 
be unable to teach due to a serious operation 
which she underwent in April. 


CONSULTANT RETIRES 


Tue Narionat Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis announces the retirement of Miss 
Sally Lucas Jean, Health Education Con- 
sultant. 

Miss Jean has made a vital contribution to 
the development of health education in this 
country. 


CITATION TO COLONEL BANK 
On Aprit 15, The Society of State Direc- 
tors of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation presented Colonel Theodore F. Bank, 
president of The Athletic Institute, with a 
Citation of Special Honor Award for his pro- 


‘fessional leadership and energetic action in 


helping to improve programs of health educa 
tion, physical education, and recreation. 


NATIONAL HEARING WEEK 

‘THE week of May 6 to May 12 was desig- 
nated as National Hearing Week. About 15 
million American citizens, including 3 million 
children, have some degree of hearing loss. 
The objectives of the American Hearing So- 
ciety, 817 14th Street, N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C., are the prevention of deafness; con- 
servation of hearing; and rehabilitation of the 
hard of hearing. 


ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


A SINGLE national association for workers 
in adult education has been formed—The 
National Association for Adult Education. 
This new association will replace the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education of the NEA and 
the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. Its first meeting was held at a national 
work conference in Columbus, Ohio, May 13 
to 15. The first national conference is sched- 
uled for Los Angeles, Calif., October 22 to 
25. The support of national organizations 
having interest in adult education is enlisted, 
and various types of relationships looking 
toward collaboration and mutual assistance 
are being worked out. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S WORKSHOP 
TweLve specialized workshops designed for 
teachers, therapists, administrators, and others 
directly engaged in crippled children’s work 
will be held at universities and colleges 
throughout the country this summer. 


NEW MASS INJECTION APPARATUS 

A MuLtTIPLe dose, high pressure injection 
apparatus for use in mass inoculation pro- 
grams, is now in advanced experimental stages 
in the United States Army Medical Research 
and Graduate School in Washington, D. C. 
With a multiple dose apparatus, large num- 
bers of people could be given protective vac- 
cine or medications in a short time and vir- 
tually without pain. This consideration is 
particularly applicable to civilian defense ef- 
forts in the event of atomic bombings or 
other disasters affecting the entire community. 


LOW DISEASE RATE IN KOREA 


Mayor Genera Buss, Surgeon General 
of the United States Army, reports that in 
comparison with World Wars I and II, the 
medical record in Korea is remarkable. Ap- 
proximately 98% of all wounded or ill sol- 
diers who come to Army hospitals live, in 
comparison with World War I's rate of 92% 
and World War II’s rate of 95.5%. The re- 
markably low disease rate may be accounted 
for by education—the soldier is taught self 
care in the prevention of disease; immuniza- 
tion (accomplished by vaccination ); and, ade- 
quate sanitation, such as purification of water 
and cleanliness in the care of food. 


NEA REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


A REGIONAL instructional conference spon- 
sored in cooperation with local educational 
groups by the National Education Associa- 
tion and its departments was held at Toledo, 
Ohio, April 5 to 7. The theme was “Work- 
ing Together for Better Teaching.” 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


THe 3181 observance of American Educa- 
tion Week will be November 11 to 17. Ma- 
terials including a manual, poster, radio re- 
cordings, scripts, movie trailer, newspaper 
mats, plays, and leaflets will be available at 
the opening of schools this fall. 


SCIENTIFIC AND CLINICAL SESSION 


Tue American Congress of Physical Medi- 
cine will hold its 29th annual Scientific and 
Clinical Session, September 4 to 8, 1951 at 
the Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 
All sessions will be open to physicians and 
other professional personnel. For further 
information, write the American Congress of 
Physical Medicine, 30 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


TRAFFIC INSTITUTE WORKSHOP 


A SPECIALIZED course in driver education for 
high school teachers and a workshop on school 
bus transportation will be sponsored by the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
in Evanston, Illinois. 


~ 


PUBLIC HEALTH MEETING 


Tue 79TH annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association will be held in San 
Francisco, Calif., October 29 to November 2. 


ATHLETIC TRAINER'S INSTITUTE 


A THREE-pay Southern Athletic Trainer’s 
Institute was held in Knoxville, at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, May 24 to 26. The 
Institute was conducted for the purpose of 
giving athletic trainers the latest methods and 
techniques in treatment of athletic injuries as 
well as preventive measures and present trends 
in trainers’ general policies, conditioning pro- 
grams, and the use of facilities. 


NEW DEPUTY HEALTH EDUCATOR 


Dr. Theron Butterworth, formerly of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, has been ap- 
pointed Deputy Health Educator for the 
World Health Organization. He will begin 
his duties in Geneva July 1. 
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GUIDE LINES 
for Health Education Units 


lines—curriculum suggestions 
and aids—are essential elements in 
planning process for functional health 
teaching. They assist the teacher in 
carrying out the present-day concept of 
health education, which is defined as 
“the process of providing learning ex- 
periences for the purpose of influencing 
knowledge attitudes, or conduct ( prac- 
tices) relating to individual, community, 
or world health” (7). 

The ideas embodied in this definition 
confirm teachers’ convictions that: [1] 
health education is a learning process, 
carefully planned and skillfully guided; 
(2) [2] learning experiences and purpose- 
ful activities, based on needs and interests 
of students, are provided; [3] the aspects 
of behavior to be modified are defined 
in terms of knowledge, attitudes, and 
practices relating to the broad areas of 
healthful living; [4] the broad areas are 
outlined to develop optimum health for 
the individual in relation to every-day 
living, and to enable him to discharge 
his civic responsibility in contributing 
to a healthier society—the local com- 
munity and the wider community of the 
nation and the world. This concept, 
then, calls for individuals — children, 
youth, and adults—to become educated 
by participating in purposeful experi- 
ences planned by or with competent 
teachers. 

Carried into the classroom or the com- 
munity, this concept necessitates guide 
lines to assist teachers and students in 
organizing learning experiences. The 
guide-line point of view is well-developed 
by Edward A. Krug (8). One of the most 
effective guide lines is the planned unit 
of work. 


Meaning of “Unit” 


- The term “unit” has a broader appli- 
cation than do the terms “topic” or 
“problem.” It is a method of selecting 
and organizing content from a_ broad 
instructional area, purposeful activities, 
and pertinent scientific materials. These 
aspects of the unit are focused on the 
needs, interests, and capacities of stu- 
dents for the purpose of bringing about 
favorable changes in behavior. Modern 
unit teaching, as well as unit organiza- 
tion, utilizes the same essentials: [1] a 
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broad comprehensive area of instruction; 
[2] an understanding and acceptance of 
goals to be achieved; [3] a series of pur- 
poseful experiences based on needs, in- 


EDWARD B. JOHNS 


utilize in planning, developing, and eval- 
uating a learning unit” (1). 

A learning unit is a classroom guide to 
assist in providing purposeful experiences 


comprehensive survey, analysis, and or- 
ganization of the possible resources either resource or learning units in health 
(problems, issues, activities, materials, education are presented below in a sug- 
bibliographies) which a teacher might — gested unit outline. 


terests, and abilities; and [4] pertinent relating to an organized instructional 
scientific materials enriching the activi area, such as nutrition, communicable 
ties; and [51 evaluation of outcomes (1). disease, etc. The learning unit differs 


Types of Units 


from the resource unit “in that it con- 
tains only materials and activities which 
In the pre-planning process, the teach- the teacher expects to use with a par- 


er differentiates between two types of ticular class, arranged in the order in 
units—the resource unit and the learn- 
ing unit. 


which they are to be used” (9). 


A resource unit is “a systematic and Health Education Units 
Specific guide lines for constructing 


SUGGESTED UNIT OUTLINE FOR HEALTH EDUCATION 


|. Title of the Unit 


The title of the unit properly identifies the broad area of healthful living which has been 
selected for study (i.e., Mental Health, Family Health, Nutrition, etc.) To choose an interest- 
ing title is a challenge to both teacher and students. An 
the unit and aids in its development. 

The title may be stated as: [1] a topic, [2] a book or chapter heading using a participle 
“ing” ending, [3] a problem, or [4] a theme. A few examples of each type are as follows: 
Topic titles—Community Health,” “Consumer Health,” “Hazards to Health,’ ‘Dental Health’; 
Book titles—‘Investing for Health,” “Living Safely,” ‘Meeting Life Situations,’ ‘Planning for 
Marriage”; Problem titles—‘‘How to Use, Promote, and Maintain C ity Health Resources,” 
“How Can We Prevent and Control Communicable Disease?” ‘How to Make Adjustments in 
Everyday Living,” “How Can We Prevent Accidents and Care for the Injured in the Home, School 
and Community?”; Theme titles—'Keeping Fit,” ‘Diet for Defense,” “You Are What You Eat,” 
“Look Before You Leap,” “Playing Safe,” etc. 

A resource unit title often is selected by teachers from one of the first three types mentioned 
above. On the other hand, a central motivating theme, illustrated in number four above, fre- 
quently is chosen as a title for a learning unit. In this case, both students and teacher participate 
in the selection process. 


ll. Overview of the Unit 


A functional unit contains an overview including the following statements: [1] a description 
of the breadth of the unit—the extent to which it covers the broad area of healthful living 
selected for study; [2] the significance of the unit to the individual—its value in terms of 
meeting specific needs and interests, and its relation to growth and development characteristics; 
[3] its significance to society from the point of view of contributing to healthful living in the 
community, and [4] a consideration of the unit's placement in grade levels and its sequence 
with other units in the curriculum. 


Ill. Objectives or Goals 


A stat t of objecti in modern unit construction presents desired outcomes specifically 
defined in terms of student behavior. Since health education is concerned with three aspects of 
individual behavior, objectives are stated in terms of student growth in knowledge or under- 
standings, growth in attitudes, and growth in practices relating to the broad area of living 
selected. The objectives, then, provide an outline, early in the unit, of the desired outcomes to be 
achieved. They assist the teacher in selecting and organizing content, methods, and materials, 
and provide necessary criteria for evaluating student behavioral changes. In formulating objec- 
tives the teacher keeps in mind what he or she knows about the health behavior of children 
and youth, and the part the individual plays in society. 

The objectives in a learning unit usually are decided upon by the class under the skillful 
guidance of the teacher or through a cooperative enterprise with both students and teacher 
participating. The following outline illustrates the defining of a few specific objectives: (Sample 
—"Investing in Health’) 


pressive title promotes pride in 
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— AMBULATION— 


Physical Rehabilitation for 
Crutch Walkers 
by Kenneth A. Dening, Frank S$. Deyoe, Jr. 


and Alfred B. Ellison, Convective Therapy, 
Cushing V. A. Hospital, F , Mass. 


Written for the civilian handicapped and 
for those interested in the rehabilitation of 
such persons, this authoritative new work 
presents a tested program designed to carry 
the patient from bed to a point of physical 
independence. 


Reflecting the wide experience of three ex- 
pert corrective therapists, Ambulation ex- 
plains their complete training course for 
paraplegics so graphically and simply that it 
may be followed by the patient in his own 
home or in a hospital where rehabilitation 
facilities are not available. 


By means of numerous photographs and 
crystal-clear instructions it guides the pa- 
tient by logical progression from bed stage 
through self-care activities to the attain- 
ment of the erect position on braces and 
crutches. It explains the proper use of 
crutches in ascending and descending stairs, 
getting in and out of vehicles, etc., and of- 
fers a program of bed and mat exercises 
designed to develop muscles specially used 
in crutch walking. 


For the lay instructor, Ambulation offers 
a guide and important notes on how to as- 
sist the disabled and teach the various ac- 
tivities. 


Table of Contents 


Introduction Instructors Information 
Bed Activities ¢ Wheelchair Activities « 
Mat Exercises ¢ Preliminary Ambulation 
Training ¢ Crutch Gaits « Changing Direc- 
tion and Going Through Doorways e Ramps « 
Stairs Curbs ¢ Chairs Automobiles 
Moving Up and Down from the Floor « Bib- 
liography Index 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. JAH-651 
| 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. | 
| Please send me a copy of Ambulation, Physi- | 
| cal Rehabilitation for Crutch Walkers at | 
$3.50. I enclose check money order. | 
Name 
| Address | 
| City . Zone State | 
' 4 


Growth in Knowledge: The student understands 
@ the laws which protect the consumer in buying food, drugs, and cosmetics. 
@ the dangers of self-diagnosis and self treatment. 
@ approved methods of choosing a qualified health adviser. 
Growth in Attitudes: The student 
@ realizes the widespread belief in superstition in our culture. 
@ appreciates the de and of scientific medicine. 
@ desires to develop a critical attitude in purchasing health services and products. 
Growth in Practices: The student 
@ develops criteria for | health product 
@ gains skill in evaluating advertising ond | products using valid criteria. 
@b an Pp of health services and health products. 


IV. Initiation of the ‘Unit 


The purposes of the initiation stage of the unit are to: [1] motivate study by stimulating 
student interest in the unit, [2] link past experiences to the new unit; [3] present a clear 
understanding of the area of study; [4] provide a common group experience as a foundation 
for future activities; [5] formulate a definite plan for beginning study and work. 

Success or failure of the entire unit often rests on planning and preparation of the initiation 
stage. Proper motivation of the students is the key to a successful approach to the unit. The 
right approach may grow out of experience from: [1] an ‘on-going activity”; [2] the sharing 
of common experiences by the class resulting in a plan of action for studying the unit; [3] an 
arranged environment in which the teacher sets the stage; [4] student suggestions indicating 
interest; and [5] teacher-suggested activities. 

Useful experiences to initiate a unit include: [1] pre-tests, previews, and surveys; [2] analy- 
sis of health records, inventories, etc., [3] audio-visual aids; [4] field trips to health activities; 
[5] the radio; [6] recordings; [7] current events; oe guest speakers; [9] displays; [10] 
relating the new unit to the old through questi tions, and problems, [11] defining 
problems and issues raised by students concerning (s-a area to be studied. 


V. Development of the Unit 


This stage is the actual development of the unit and therefore involves organization of con- 
tent, methods, and materials relating to the broad area chosen. An organization scheme is 
necessary to show inter-relationships in content, methods, and materials. 

Column A contains an outline of subject matter based on the stated objectives. A functional 
outline includes the defining of a problem written in question form. Under the problem several 
solutions are listed. These can be stated as the salient points of information necessary to answer 
the question. Column B shows how meaningful experiences provide the media for student par- 
ticipation and resultant learnings. Teaching methods, procedures, techniques, and specific activi- 
ties are listed in direct relation to the problems and subject matter outlined in column A. Brief 
listings of references are made in column C. 


A. Content 


A sample problem from a unit, 
‘Meeting Life Situations’; 
(Problem) 

How do we make satisfactory 
personal and social adjustments? 
(Key Points) 

1) The well-adjusted individual 
meets his needs with the resources 
available in his environment. 

2) The well-adjusted individual 
knows himself, faces reality, 
knows the problems, and some of 
the solutions to possible problems. 
3) Acquires friends. 

4) Develops interests and hobbies. 
5) Maintains a sense of humor, 
etc. 

6) Develops a philosophy of life. 


B. Experiences 
Sample activities: 
Constructive and creative activities 
(writing stories, radio scripts, etc.); 
research, interviewing; observation 
and reporting; discussion topics for 


panels, committees, classes; dra- 

izati socio-di plays; 
self-evaluations, personal inven- 
tories; visual aids—posters, mo- 
dels, charts, movies, film strips, 
etc.; radio programs (AMA, 
APHA, County Medical, Dental 


Society, Voluntary Health Agen- 
cies, e.g., Mental Hygiene Associa- 
tion); demonstrations by teacher 
or students; visitations to com- 
munity health agencies, e.g., Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic speakers (psy- 
chiatrist, etc.); in- 
formal di lized 
instruction for gifted ond 
students. 


slow 


Vi. Culminating Procedures 


The purpose of the culmination section is to provide opportunities for the pupils to draw con- 
clusions and to apply them in everyday living. These activities add meaning and direction to 
the study of the unit, and help to create a feeling of satisfaction and accomplishment. 

Culminating procedures include both a review and summary. A general statement of knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and practices is organized by the class, the teacher and the class, or the teacher. 
A review of accomplishments is made. A 


| 


C. Instructional 
Materials 
Teacher references—books and 
articles for the teacher, e.g., 
McKinney, The Psychology of 
Personal Adjustment, p. 549. 


Books and articles for the stu- 
dent, e.g., Wilson, Bracken & 
Almack, Life and Health, p. 
26. 


Audio-visual materials, e.g., 
“Shy Guy,’’ UCLA Extension 
Division. Selected pamphlet 
material, e.g., Minnesota 
Mental Hygiene Society, 
“Brief Principles of Mental 
Hygiene.” 


(Complete references 
under section VIII, 


appear 
Sources.) 


y of p 


viduals, by groups, or by the class. 


Vil. Evaluation 


is developed by indi- 


The function of the evaluation process is to appraise the students’ progress made toward the 
established goals. This is an appraisal of the changes in behavior in respect to knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and practices. Since evaluation is an integral part of the learning process, the first step 
is the defining of the objectives; second, experiences are provided in which pupils can exhibit 
the behaviors to be evaluated; third, means of instruments of appraisal are selected to gather 
evidence of progress, and fourth, the results are interpreted in light of growth values. The plan 

tech t growth in terms of stated objectives. 


on p. 51 indicates various iq in evaluating stud 
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Sample Evaluation Plan 


Objectives Experi 


Evhihiti 


Behavior 


Evaluation Devices or 
Techniques 


Growth in Knowledge 
Discussions 


Vill. Sources 


Health examinations 


Group participation 


Individual projects 


leadership activities 


Knowledge Techniques 


. Knowledge tests 
a) Standardized 
b) Constructed by teacher 
c) Constructed by class 
2. Check lists 
3. Analysis of written and oral 
wor 


Attitudes Techniques 


1. Attitude scales 
a) Standardized 
b) Constructed by class 

2. Observation by teacher and 
students 

3. Anecdotal records 


aoa lea Community field trips, etc. 4. Teacher observation 


5. Analysis of creative activities 


Practice Techniques 


1. Health practice inventories 
a) Standardized 
b) Constructed by teacher 
c) Constructed by class 
. Analysis of health examination 
records 
3. Observations, etc. 


n 


This section comprises a total listing of all materials used in the unit. While a brief identi- 
fying note is made in column C, section V, Development of the Unit, for materials used, the 
complete biographical form is used at this point for ready reference. A classification system for 
source materials, with an example illustrating each category, follows: 

® Books for the teacher, e.g., McKinney, Fred, The Psychology of Personal Adjustment. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1950. 


Books and articles for the student, e.g., Schindler, John, “Your Mind Can Keep You Well,” 


Readers Digest, (December, 1949), pp. 51-56. 


Pamphlets and supplementary materials, e.g., International Congress on Mental Health, 


Mental Health and World Citizenship. Division of World Affairs, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Audio-visual materials, e.g., McGraw-Hill text-film, “Emotional Health” (20 min sd MP). 


Rental—available University of California, Los Angeles, Extension Division. 


The principal features of the outline 


are summarized as follows: 
This outline 


© presents guide lines for the teacher, 
or for teacher and students, enabling 
them to plan resources and learning 
units in keeping with the modern 
concept of health education. 

© indicates the essential parts of a 
unit and gives examples pertaining 
to specific health education units, 
such as “Investing in Health” (Con- 
sumer Health) and “Meeting Life 
Situations” (Mental Health). 

© stresses the importance of an inter- 
esting title of which students and 
teachers can be proud. 

provides a plan for stating objectives 
of the unit in terms of desired 
changes in behavior. This places 
the emphasis on growth of the in- 
dividual in relation to knowledge, 
attitudes and practices, not on pure 
acquisition of information. 


® bases the development of the unit 
on a problem-solving approach which 
is an application of reflective think- 
ing to individual or group problems 
and situations. 
© organizes content, methods, and 
materials: in context, in a ready 
reference form for the teacher. 
stresses the defining of specific stu 
dent experiences to enhance learn 
ings related to every-day healthful 
living. 
emphasizes evaluation in terms of 
student growth in knowledge, at- 
titudes and practices as a continuous 
process from the time that objectives 
are stated to the conclusion of the 
unit. 


Significance of Unit Guide Lines 


The suggested unit outline has been 
developed over a period of years to as- 
sist teachers in planning their learning 
activities. It has proven valuable in 


DR. JOHNS is Associate Professor of Health Education at the University of California, 


Los Angeles, California. 
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teacher education institutions as an aid 
for pre-service students preparing for 
health teaching. Teachers in service have 
used the outline in constructing resource 
units while participating in workshops, 
curriculum courses, curriculum commit- 
tee assignments, or in developing courses 
of study. For example, an earlier form 
is incorporated in the California State 
Department of Education, Teacher's 
Guide in Health Education for Secon- 
dary Schools (3). 

The present outline provides the 
teacher with guide lines in pre-planning 
before actually confronting the students 
in a particular class. Also, it serves 
equally well as an aid for developing the 
learning unit when the teacher has dis- 
covered the specific needs and interests 
of students in a ciass. Teachers who 
plan their teaching activities with stu- 
dents can use units developed from the 
outline as basic guide lines for teacher- 
student decisions relative to the selec- 
tion of learning experiences. 

In summary, the suggested unit out- 
line serves as a guide to the teacher in 
organizing learning experiences for the 
purpose of: [1] insuring functional 
teaching based on needs and interests of 
students, and [2] achieving the objectives 
of modifying knowledge, attitudes, and 
practices for healthful living in keeping 
with modem concepts. 
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Research 
Abstracts 


March 1951 Research Quarterly 
—Hyman Krakower 


Irwin, Leste W. Westey M. Sraron, 
A Determinati of Fund tal C pts of 
Healthful Living and Their Relative Importance 
for General Education at the Secondary School 
Level. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
objectively, and rank in order of importance, 
the fundamental concepts of healthful living 
which are of functional value in contributing 
to the general education of secondary school 
pupils 

The inductive phase of the study covered 
the selection and determination of the funda- 
mental concepts of healthful living as_ they 
were tound to occur in 10 textbooks in health 
designed for use at the secondary level; and 
in 36 issues of the periodical Hygeia. ‘The 
deductive phase of the study was to deter 
mine (from the list above) the relative im 
portance of each fundamental concept im 
terms of its suitability as a unit of health 
instruction. By these processes a total of 
-36 concepts were listed and then evaluated 
by two juries of experts and given numerical 
evaluative ratings. ‘These ratings were then 
statistically evaluated and rated. ‘The re 
port contains a major list of 251 fundamental 
concepts of which a comprehension is nec 
essary for optimal individual and communal 
healthful living. 


Konnem, Bearrice G. ann Dororny 
Neunor NAIMAN, Free Health Literature—How 
Effective Is It? 


The study was undertaken to determine 
whether, when they are willing to cooperate 
in a research study, the level of health 
knowledge of parents of students in a pre- 
scribed hygiene course can be raised if they 
receive pamphlets whose contents are related 
to the subject-matter of the course. The 
method used was to test parent-subjects 
before and after a period during which health 
literature was distributed to an experimental 
but not to a control group. The assumption 
was made that changes in the level of knowl 
edge could be assessed by a comparison of 
pre- and post-test scores on an objective type 
questionnaire. 

It was concluded that the sending of 
health literature to 165 parents of college 
hygiene students raised their average level of 
information appreciably. This conclusion 
is supported by comparison of the scores 
obtained on a series of 50 multiple-choice 
questions on which the experimental subjects 
were tested. No comparable change in score 
was shown by the 77 control subjects. 


Hart, D. W., Endurance Tests for 4-H Club 
Members. 


This study describes the procedures used 
in developing and standardizing certain en- 


durance tests. ‘The tests were the 600 yard 
run, and sit-ups. Standard scores and drop- 
off indexes were calculated for boys and girls 
by age groups. 


Lambert, PHILIP, Practice Effect of Non-Domi- 
nant vs. Dominant Musculature In Acquiring 
Two-Handed Skill. 


In the teaching of new skills which re- 
quire the use of both the dominant and the 
non-dominant musculature, most coaches and 
physical education teachers begin by teach- 
ing a particular skill to the dominant mus 
culature first with attention given to the 
non-dominant musculature later. It is the 
purpose of this study to determine if it would 
not be just as good, or better, to begin with 
the non-dominant musculature first. 

The test consists of a peg board in which 
two identical patterns of pegs are placed op- 


posite to each other. The far pattern is 


viewed through a mirror, direct vision being 
obscured by a plywood shield. ‘The subjects 
consisted of 50 college men ranging in age 
from 19 to 25. 

It was found that although the learning 
curves suggest that more learning took place 
in the non-dominant group, the difference 
is not statistically significant. There seems 


,to be little difference as to which hand is 


trained first in learning a two-handed skill. 


Locxuart, AILEENE AND Jane A. Mort, An 
Experiment in Homogeneous Grouping and Its 
Effect on Achievement in Sports Fundamentals. 


The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the effects of ability grouping on the 
motor performance of approximately 400 
college freshmen women students enrolled in 
sports fundamentals classes. ‘There was no 
initial difference of significance between the 
performance of the experimental and control 
groups of superior abilities. The mean gain 
of the groups was compared at the end of 
the experiment. The skill improvement made 
by the experimental class was decidedly 
greater than that of the control group. 

‘The mean performance score of the in- 
ferior performers enrolled in the special 
class was matched by that of the inferior 
performers in the control group, showing no 
significant difference in performance at the 
start of the study. At the end of the in- 
vestigational period, a comparison of records 
showed that there was no significant dif- 
ference between the groups. 

The superior performers benefited to a 
statistically significant extent by being seg 
regated, while the scores of the inferior per 
formers were not influenced. 


Mitrter, Kennetu D., The Wetzel Grid as a 
Performance Classifier With College Men. 


Concerning the use of the Wetzel Grid 
as a classificatory device for use with college 
men, the conclusion seems applicable that 
the grid technique, in that it considers body 
size an important variable in addition to 
body type, provides an effective and efficient 
grouping of college men in terms of physi- 
cal make-up dependent upon factors of height 
and weight. In connection with motor per- 
formance, the use of grid channels for clas- 
sification is a very dubious procedure. Al- 


though maximum performance for all types 
of body build was found at a relatively con 
stant body size, performance differences be 
tween adjacent means of various body size 
levels were generally not significant from a 
statistical point of view. As such, grid levels 
cannot be considered reliable in classifying 
for motor performance. It has also been 
indicated that the use of age, height, and 
weight variables does not adequately classify 
adult men in terms of physical achievement. 


Dororny J., Maurice E. Troyer 
AND JouN H. Suaw, Relationship Between Ob- 
served Behavior in El y School Physical 
Education and Test Responses. 


The study attempts to show the relation- 
ship between children’s behavior in physi- 
cal education, as revealed by anecdotal records 
of observed behavior, and their indicated re- 
sponses to items on a paper-pencil test based 
on problem situations. Its purpose is to 
determine the relationship between actual 
reactions to situations and how children say 
they would react. The test consisted of 
situations which involved mental, emotional, 
and social responses. 

It was found that there is little positive 
relationship that one can accept with con 
fidence between observed behavior and the 
pupil’s responses to problem situations on a 
paper-pencil test. The correlations are posi- 
tive, though low. It may be said that if one 
wishes to obtain a fairly accurate picture of 
how behavior of children relates to the ob- 
jectives of a health and physical education 
program it is much better to observe and 
record behavior than to give a paper-pencil 
test, even though that test calls for responses 
to problem situations. 


SIGERSETH, PETER O., Some Effects of Training 
Upon Young and Middle-Aged Men. 


The data used in this study were collected 
from 185 ASTP students, ranging from 18 
to 37 years of age, in a series of seven tests. 
The oldest group of men were, in one term 
of physical education, brought to a status 
where their achievements in a group of motor 
performance tests were above the nationwide 
mean for all students. The oldest group of 
men registered a higher percentage of im- 
provement in the tests than did the younger 
men in the program. ‘The youngest group 
of men scored the highest total of points, 
but registered the lowest total gains. 


Somers, Mape.ine R., A Comparative Study 
of Participation in Extracurricular Sports and 
Academic Grades. 


An evaluation of the intramural sports pro- 
gram, in terms of its relationship to academic 
grades, is of interest not only to teachers 
and administrators of physical education, but 
to all educators whose interests and respon- 
sibilities include an understanding of the total 
program of student activities, both curricular 
and extracurricular. ‘The results of the study 
indicate that participation in class team com- 
petition does not appreciably affect the aca- 
demic grades of participants. It was found 
that students in the upper 9% of the class 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Frank S. Stafford 


On aprit 22, while returning from the 
56th AAHPER Convention in Detroit, 
Dr. Frank S. Stafford died as the result of 
an automobile accident only two days 
after assuming office as President of the 
Association. His sudden death has been 
a shocking loss to his friends and to the 
profess‘on. 

For many years, Dr. Stafford had been 
generously contributing his time and 
energy to furthering health education, 
physical education, and recreation in the 
association. In 1934 he was President of 
the Indiana State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
in 1947 he became Vice-President of the 
Health Education Division of the 
AAHPER. In 1950 he was named Presi- 
dent-elect of the Association. 

Dr. Stafford was born and educated in 
Indiana. He attended Indiana State 
Teachers College and the University of 
Indiana, being awarded his doctorate 
from the later in 1950. His teaching 
career began in Indiana, where he taught 
health and physical education in James- 
town, Otterbein, Monticello, and Thorn- 
town. He was Indiana State Director 
of Health and Physical Education for 
three years. 

Since 1936, Dr. Stafford was Specialist 
in Health, Physical Education, and Ath- 
letics for the United States Office of 
Education. In addition, he was chair- 
man of the federal interagency committee 
of the Federal Security Agency. 


Frank S. Stafford 


His many publications include Health 
and Physical Education; Health Needs 
of School Age Children; Health and 
Safety Education; Physical Education, 
Elementary and Secondary; Public Health 
Education; Athletics; Recreation and 
Safety. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, professional educational frater- 
nity. 


Thomas C. Ferguson 


THE BRILLIANT career of Dr. Thomas C. 
Ferguson, immediate past-president of 
the AAHPER Eastern District, was sud- 
denly cut short on March 16, after a 
brief illness. 

For 12 years, under his dynamic lead- 
ership as State Supervisor of Physical 
Education and Recreation, the children 
and youth of Maryland have profited 
from his valuable professional contribu- 
tions. Through his efforts, trained teach- 
ers were made available, facilities were 
improved, and materials of instruction 
as well as administrative support have 
been provided in the State. 

One of his outstanding contributions is 
the Outdoor Education Program which 
he sponsored and another is the setting 
up of study groups and workshops for 


scientific curriculum construction in 
grades one through 12. 
Dr. Ferguson received the AAHPER 


Honor Award in 1949, when he was made 
a Fellow of the AAHPER. The Past 
President’s award of the Society of State 
Directors was presented to him in 1947. 


Noted Educators Die 


He became President of the Maryland 
State Association in 1947-48 and was 
afterward secretary until his death. In 
1949-50 he was President of the Eastern 
District of AAHPER. He organized 
and developed the Maryland State Public 
High School Athletic Association. 

Born in Adams, Mass., Dr. Ferguson 
received an A. B. from the University of 
South Dakota, Ed.M. from Harvard Uni 
versity, and Ed.D. from George Wash- 
ington University. He began his service 
in Maryland with the Baltimore Plav- 
ground Athletic League in 1932. He 
was appointed first State Supervisor of 
Physical Education and Recreation in 
Maryland in 1937 and held that position 
until his death. 

Dr. Ferguson served in both World 
Wars. He was Special Service Officer at 
Fort Meade in 1942 and went to the 
South Pacific in 1943. In 1944, he re- 
turned to civilian life and resumed his 
duties in the Maryland Department of 
Education. 


William Skarstrom 

Dr. SkarstroM, professor 
emeritus of hygiene and physical educa- 
tion at Wellesley College, died recently. 
He was a Fellow of the AAHPER and 
of the American Academy of Physical 
Education. In 1931, he won one of the 
first Honor Awards presented by the As- 
sociation. 

Dr. Skarstrom taught at Wellesley 
from 1912 to 1931. Last year a fund was 
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established in his name by students and 
alumni at the college’s 75th anniversary 
commemoration. 

Bom in Stockholm, he came to the 
United States and in 1895 graduated 
from the Boston Normal School of Gym- 
nastics. In 1939 King Gustav of Sweden 
awarded him the Order of the North 
Star for his scientific study. He was a 
pioneer in the field of kinesiology and has 
written three books on gymnastics. 

Dr. Skarstrom also taught at Columbia 
University from 1903 to 1912. Previous 
to that period, he had served on the 
faculties at Groton School, the Massa- 


chusetts Institute of ‘Technology, and the 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. In 
1901, he received a medical degree from 
Harvard University. 


Rolland E. Belshaw 


Rotianp E. Betsuaw, executive officer 
of the Health and Physical Education 
Department of the University of Wash- 
ington, died in February after a_ brief 
illness. He had been a member of the 
university faculty since 1929. 

Born in John Day, Ore., Mr. Belshaw 
was educated at the University of Oregon 


and Columbia University, where he re- 
ceived a master’s degree. 

Mr. Belshaw was a member of 
AAHPER and of the Washington State 
Association. He also belonged to Phi 
Delta Kappa, professional educational 
fraternity, and Phi Epsilon, professional 
physical education fraternity. 

Before assuming the post of executive 
officer at the University of Washington 
four years ago, Mr. Belshaw was graduate 
manager of athletics at the university. 
He served in the Army during World 
War I, and with the American Red 
Cross in Australia during World War II. 
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who participated were slightly superior in 
academic average to the n on-participants, 
while in the lower 9% group, the partici 
pants and the non-participants obtaiued equal 
academic averages. 


Waurre, De.serr V., Static Ataxia in Relation 
to Physical Fitness. 


In this study, 99 high school students were 
differentiated into three groups, i.e., athletes, 
non-athletes, and those medically. excused. 
They were given a test in order to determine 
group differences in amount of body sway. 
It was concluded that there was no statis- 
tically significant difference in basic postural 
integrity results from a process of athletic 
training. Students selected by their coaches 
as being of poor athletic ability appear to 
have poorer postural integrity than the skilled 
athletic group. Those medically excused ap- 
pear to have poorer basic postural integrity 
than those of the highly skilled athletic group. 


ANpEeRSON, Jackson M. anp C. WILLIAM 
Brown, A Study of the Effects of Smoking Upon 
Grip Strength and Recuperation from Local 
Muscular Fatigue. 


The use of tobacco is becoming more com- 
mon and the social implications of its use 
more intensely felt. There are those who 
encourage smoking and others who expound 
upon its deleterious effects. Present knowl- 
edge as to the actual effects of smoking upon 
the human organism is limited. Much of the 
existing information is confusing and mis- 
leading. This study attempts to determine 
the effects of smoking upon grip strength and 
recuperation from local muscular fatigue. The 
conclusions drawn from the data indicated 
that the smoking of one cigarette had no 
significant effect upon grip strength and recu- 
peration from local fatigue of the flexors 
of the hand. 


Caren, Epwarp K., A Comparative Study of 
Three Methods of Sit-up Training. 
In addition to various methods of sit-up 


training, there are also several standard tests 
for measuring sit-up achievement. One meth- 
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od is to establish the maximum number, the 


, second method is to perform the total num- 


ber possible in an unlimited time, while a 
third is the one-, two-, (etc.) minute sit-ups 
or the speed-type. This study was concerned 
with determining which might be the best 
method of conditioning for the two-minute 
sit-up test and for the total number test. 

It would appear that either the two-minute 
sit-ups or the total number of sit-ups would 
be equal in preparation for the two-minute 
sit-up test. In preparation for the total num- 
ber of sit-up tests, practicing two-minute, 
total number, or total number with a weight 
behind the head would yield nearly equal 
results. 


Wear, Carios L., The Evaluation of Attitude 
Toward Physical Education as an Activity Course. 

The purpose of this study was to attempt 
to develop an instrument which would enable 
one to make a reliable and a valid assessment 
of the direction and intensity of individual 
and group attitudes toward physical educa- 
tion as an activity course. The evaluation 
instrument was in the form of an inventory 
of 120 statements. A total of 472 college 
men indicated their degree of agreement or 
disagreement with each statement. By 
elimination of statements below a certain 
arbitrarily selected point, a short form of 
40 items resulted. 


RECORDING WINS 


How we do it 


by Ilse Scheffer 
Chino High School 
Chino, Calif. 


effort is clearly illustrated on the chart below. 
number of teams entered and adaptable for 
to playoffs to create interest. 


square. 


at a glance who is ahead in the playoffs. 


A stmpLe, quick, efficient method of recording wins with the minimum of time and 
This method has proved successful in physical education class playoffs with any 
The chart with all teams listed should be posted on bulletin board a few days previous 
For each win, the team receives a colored square. Tie games receive a half colored 


This recording of wins eliminates the recording of losses. 
This method has captured the fancy of students because of its ease in determining 


A sheet of white drawing paper and a red pencil are all the equipment needed. 


Four teams are represented. 


any sport. 
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The Writers 
Basic Point of View 


Delbert Oberteuffer, coordinator 

1. Ethel J. Alpenfels 

Hilda Clute Kozman 
2. Gordon Hearn 
3. Charles C. Wilson 

Jesse Feiring Williams 

George Hielte 
4. Rosalind Cassidy 


Programs for Children 


Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, coordinator 

5. Edna W. Bailey 
. Helen Fahey 

John S. Shaw 
4 Edwina Jones 

Helen M. Starr 

Frances Wayman 
. Delia P. Hussey 

Irma M. Pelz 


Programs for Adolescents 


Ruth Abernathy, coordinator 

9. Charles C. Cowell 
10. Bernice Milburn Moore 
1l. Dorothea Deitz 

Rose Strasser 

Harry C. Thompson 
12. Ruth Abernathy 

Dorothy Zirbes 


Programs for Older Youth 


Ben Miller, coordinator 

13. Robert T. Kretchmar 

Marie Nogues 
14. Mary Ella Critz 

Margaret E. Everett 

Margaret G. Fox 

Elizabeth Halsey 

M. Gladys Scott 
15. Alma M. Hawkins 
16. Margaret Duncan Greene 


Programs for Adults 


Sterling S. Winans, coordinator 

17. Jay B. Nash 
18. Milton A. Gabrielsen 

William F. Meredeth 

Dorothy B. Nyswander 
19. Laurie E. Campbell 

Wesley P. Cushman 

Walter Roy 
20. Lucille H. Verhulst 

Charles F. Weckwerth 


Schematic 
BASIC POINT OF VIEW 
View of People in Today's World 
Democratic Behavior 
Chapters 3. The Related Fields of Health 


| Physical Educa- 
Recreation 
4. Leadership 


PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 

5. The Child’s World 

6. Concepts and Attitudes to 
be 


7. 
8. Evaluation 


PROGRAMS FOR 

ADOLESCENTS 

9. The Adolescent’s World 

10. Concepts and Attitudes 
ve 


11. Methods 
12. Evaluation 


PROGRAMS FOR OLDER 
YOUTH 
13. a Period of Later Ado- 


scence 
14. Concepts and Attitudes to 
veloped 


16. Evaluation 


PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS 


17. The Adult's World Today 

18. Soneegte, and Attitudes to 
jeveloped 

9. Methods 


20. Evaluation 


emocratic 


HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


through 
Health Education, 
Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


* Considers the progressive ac- 
quiring of democratic con- 
cepts and attitudes through 
childhood, early and late 
adolescence and adulthood. 


* Describes methods for help- 
ing individuals to mature as 
democratic persons at differ- 
ent stages of development. 


* Applies to the three fields 
the recent research on 
methods and techniques in 
group dynamics, sociometry, 
social group work, and gen- 
eral education. 


* Evaluates acquisition of con- 
cepts and attitudes. 


* Presents valuable text ma- 
terial for graduate and 
undergraduate courses. 


Order Now— 


Name 


FIRST AAHPER YEARBOOK 


Address 


Cash enclosed 


Please bill me 


562 pp, Single copy, $4.25—-NEA Discounts: 2-9 copies, 10% ; 10-99, 25%; 
100 or more, 33 1/3%. 
AAHPER—1201 Sixteenth St., N. W.—Washington, D. C. 


THROUGH HEALTH EDUCATION, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 


RECREATION 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
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DISTRICT DATELINES 


News from districts and states 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


CENTRAL DISTRICT CONVENTION 

NearLy 400 members attended the 17th 
annual Central District Convention in Des 
Moines, lowa, April 4-7 

Instead of a single theme, a diversified pro- 
gram was selected. In the first general ses- 
sion, members formed groups for discussion 
on assigned topics. Following discussion, each 
group reported to the gathering on its findings. 

Members of the panel who led groups were 
Mable Lee, University of Nebraska; Helen 
Manley, public schools, University City, Mo.; 
C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa; 
Carl Nordly, University of Minnesota; and 
Walter Roy, public schools, Kansas City, Kan. 

Henry Galbreth, editor of Midland Schools, 
Iowa Education Association, spoke on 
“People Incorporated” at the Convention 
banquet. Harvey David, Provost at the State 
University of Iowa, was speaker for the sec 
ond general session with the subject, ‘““Com- 
mon Problems in Education.’” With a practi- 
cal demonstration and audience participation, 
Catherine L. Allen of the University of Ten- 
nessee, presented her methods of teaching so 
cial recreation as the feature of the third gen- 
eral session. David C. Bartelma of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota was speaker at the fourth 
general session with the subject “Problems of 
a Beginning Teacher.” 

President Merle Henre, public schools, Kan- 
sas City, Kan., presided. Mable Shirley, presi- 
dent-elect, of St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn., automatically became president for 
the following year. L. R. Marti, Department 
of Physical Education, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, was elected to the office 
of president-elect. Elsie Annis, Bemidji State 
Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn., was elected 
vice-president. 

In a resolution, the convention went on 
record as opposing the substitutions of basic 
and recruit training for health and physical 
education requirements at the freshmen and 
sophomore college levels. 

The 1952 convention will be held in To- 
peka, Kan., and the 1953 convention in Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 


KANSAS AHPER CONVENTION 
Tue annual convention of the Kansas 
AHPER was held at Emporia, March 30 
and 31. 
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Henry Shenk, president-elect, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas was installed as president for 
the coming year. 

Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univer. 
sity, spoke at the first and second general 
sessions. Rev. Stephen J. Williams, First 
Congregational Church, Emporia, was speaker 
for the third session. Ann Theilan, public 
schools, Wichita, president of the associa- 
tion, presided. 


MISSOURI AHPER SPRING MEETING 


THe annual spring meeting of the Missouri 
AHPER was held at Holiday House, Lake 
of the Ozarks, Eldon, Mo., April 28-29. 

A report of the National Convention was 
given by A. Gwendolyn Drew. Jesse Cross 
and Helen Jamieson, representatives of the 
Missouri Association to the Central District 
_Convention at Des Moines, gave reports of 
, that meeting. Oral Spurgeon, of the state 
' department on teacher certification, spoke, 
and discussion groups covered topics from 
the elementary through the college levels. 
~ The fall meeting will be held in St. Louis 
with President-Elect Jessie Jutten, Northwest 
Missouri Teachers College, and General 
Chairman Helen Hartwig, University City 
public schools, in charge. 


KANSAS UNIV. CONFERENCE 


Tue University of Kansas Extension Divi- 
sion will again cooperate with the Department 
of Physical Education this summer in con- 
ducting the annual Physical Education—Rec- 
reation conference at the University, June 25 
and 26. 

The conference is held each summer for the 
purpose of allowing students and other in- 
terested persons to become acquainted with 
leaders in the profession and to participate in 
discussions on physical education and recrea- 
tion problems. 

Catherine Allen, University of Tennessee, 
and Charles H. McCloy, State University of 
lowa, will headline the program this summer. 


COLLOQUIUM MEETINGS 


So THat physical education majors may have 
latest professional information, colloquium 
meetings for that group are conducted regu- 
larly by the department at the Washington 
University in St. Louis, Missouri. Several Jap- 
anese educators appeared on one of the pro- 
grams. 

KANSAS NEWS BRIEFS 


@ A ratine clinic for women’s basketball 
officials was conducted at Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, March 3. Two teams 
from Hamilton High School and two from the 
“Y” league played. Six girls received ratings. 

@ The sixth annual Health Workshop will 
be conducted at the University of Kansas 
June 18-22. The theme is “Health Problems 
of the Late Adolescent in Time of Mobili- 
zation.” 


DISTRICT, STATE, SECTION EDITORS 


Central—Edwin R. Elbel 

Celerade—Aria Rosner 
lowa—William P. Happ 
McKinney 
Minnesota— LeRoy Maas 
Missouri— William Gerber 
Nebraska—Hollie Leple 
North Dak 


rth ota—Grace O. 
South Leonard 
Wyoming— 
Eostern Willgoose 


District of Columbia—John if Malone 
Maine—Donald W. Beals 
Maryland—Ethe! Sammis 
Massachusetts—Mary J. Moriarty 
New ae Browne 
New Jersey—Russell W. Neide 
New York—John H. Shaw 
Pennsylvania—Elmer B. Cottrell 
Rhode Island—John H. Osterberg 
_, Vermont—Peggy Jones 

Clarence B 
IMinois—Maura Conlisk 
India 


Michigan—Ada Kennard 
Ohio—Pau! Landis 
West Virginia—Patrick Tork 
Wisconsin—Ernest J 
Northwest—Margaret Coffey 
daho—Margaret Coffey 
Montana—Doavid Cole 
Oregon—Katherine Rahl 
Washington—-Cliff Dale 
—-Gleen Gallegan 
Southern—Mary Kote. “Miller 
Alabame—Cordelia Lundquist 
Arkansas—Elizabeth Ludwig 


Florida—Janet Wells 
Georgia—Thomas E. . McDonough 
Ww. 
Lovisiana—Jessie 
Mississippi—R. G. Lowery 
arolina—Taylor Dodson 


Ok Bertha Mae 
Seuvth Carolinae—E. T. Borders 
Tennessee—Corrie Herd 
Texas—Kitty Wingo 
Virginia—Harold Jack 
Southwest—Margaret Klann 
Arizono—Katherine Kraft 
Califernia—Arvid Pauly 
Nevade—Ruth Russell 


reh—Hyman Krakower 
Dance—Shirley Genther 
NSWA—Ruth Scheliberg 


@ Merle Henre, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Kansas City, Kan., and immediate past 
president of the Central District, has been 
ordered to active duty with the Air Forces as 
of June 15. 

@ The new gymnasium for girls at North 
High School, Wichita, was formally opened 
March 12. 


CAMP VIKING OPENS 

Camp Viking, day camp project of Nor- 
mandy School, St. Louis County, Missouri, 
will open for its third season June 19. The 
camp, which accommodates 750 children 
daily, will be conducted for a period of six 
weeks with a full daily schedule of recrea- 
tional activities. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI NEWS 

© Tue outdoor physical education program 
at the University of Missouri started April 2, 
with classes in archery, golf, softball, and 
tennis, in addition to the dancing and swim- 
ming classes which continue through the 
semester. 

© Health education is being offered by the 
Extension Division of the University. A class 
of 57 public school teachers meets weekly at 
West Plains for the course taught by Mildred 
Caldwell. 

@ Eleven new asphalt tennis courts are be- 
ing constructed. 
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STYLE 235 
“BLOOMER GIRL” 


Schools the country over 
have chosen this suit as 
their regular gym uni- 
form. Excellent design, 
high quality materials, 
and fine workmanship 
will win your approval. 
A sample suit will be 
sent upon request. 
Catalog No. 44 wi 
show you the very | 

in gym wear and mod- 
ern dance costumes. Send 
for it today and secure 
the best. 


Don't for 
before schoo 
m 


National 
SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


t—Order suits 
1 closes for 


TRADE-MARK ® 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d - New York 4, N. Y. 


“FIRST THOUGHT FOR FIRST AD 


Vaseline Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 


Professional Products Division 


VASELINE is the registered trade-mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co,, Cons’d 


To Open foil-envelope, cut 


with scissors along dotted line on 
back of envelope...or in an emer- 
gency, tear off seal carefully be- 
low this line... end of dressing is 
pulled out of envelope with one 
hand (use forceps, if handy), while 
envelope is held with other hand. 


FS 


/ 


In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball ond Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recreo- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mark of quolity and unvorying 
performance. 


For immediate and easy appli- { 
cation, to dress a Burn, an i 
Abrasion, certain other Surface 
Injuries. 
ready-made ...compact... 
soothing ...non-sticking ... 
non-contaminating ... 


USED DIRECT FROM HANDY 
FOIL-ENVELOPE 


Vaseline 


Petrolatum Gau ve Dreseingl 


Cover damaged surface and 


area two inches beyond with two 
layers or more of petrolatum 
gauze dressing... then apply ster- 
ile dry bandage to keep clean and 
hold gently in place—using first-aid 
principles... have injury ex- 
amined by a physician. 


Health, Physical Education. Recreation 


Two Sizes: 


Unit envelope: one 3” x 36” dressing. 

Duplex envelope: two 3” x 18” dressings. 

Six envelopes to the illustrated carton. 
OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR 

USUAL SOURCE OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


] 

| 
| 

We 
Perrolatum Gaue Dressing 

| 

; 
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THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


-LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 


Larson Leathercraft 
for Crafts Classes 
Complete Stock—Prompt 
Shipment 

leathercraft is our only business, 
and our stock is the largest and 
most complete in America. That 
is why you can always depend 
upon immediate and complete 
shipment of orders sent to us. 
Whether your requirements are 
for beginners’ kits requiring no 
tools or experience, for very 
young boys and girls, or tooling 
leathers, supplies and tools for 


older, more advanced students or | 


hobbyists, be sure to check the 
LARSON LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 
first. Write today for your FREE 
copy of our new 24-page illus- 


trated Catalog and Guide to latest 
Leathercraft projects. | 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


The Foremost Name 
in Leathercraft 


820 S. Tripp Ave. 
Dept. 104A 
CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


CURRICULUM REVISED 
Dvninc the past two years, the curriculum 


in physical education for women at North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College has been 


| greatly revised. While all girls are still re- 
| quired to take three quarters of physical edu- 
| cation, Fundamentals of Physical Education 
| is the only required course. 


LETTER FROM FULBRIGHT SCHOLAR 


Maset physical education in- 
structor at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Min- 
nesota, has written from Norway where she 


| isa Fulbright research scholar. Miss Shirley is 


studying certain phases of physical education 


| and recreation, particularly winter sports, 
| Norse song dances, and gymnastics. 


One of her outstanding experiences has 


| been a week’s ski course with 60 Norwegian 
| teachers at Morgedal Twisthotel in Telemark. 
|| She was present at a three-day biennial meet- 
| ing of Norway's seven men and seven women 
| gymnastic inspectors, joining them on their 
| observation tours, and in their discussions. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


MAINE ELECTION 
News has been received of election of dis- 


| trict AHPER officers, chairmen, and operat- 
| ing code committees for Maine, 1951-52. 


For district 1, Donald W. Beals has been 
elected president; John Bodnarik, vice presi- 


| dent; and Lucy Piancentini, secretary. 


George Johnson was elected president of 
district 2, John Schmidlin, vice president; 


| Mary Zelenkewich, secretary. 


Fern Tetreau was elected president of dis- 
trict 4; Frank Charbonneau, vice president; 
and Al Angelosante, secretary. 

Members of the Honor Award Committee 

Amy Thompson (chairman), Jim Lan- 
caster, Steve Grenda, Richmond Roderick, 
Norman Perkins, and Lloyd Pound. 

Members of the Nominating Committee 
are: Virginia Parker (chairman), Fred Hig- 
gins, Gene Hunter, Dom Welch, and Alfred 
Doran. 

Mary Zelenkewich was elected to the 


| Necrology Committee and Doris Fitz was 


elected to the Membership Committee. 


HEALTH EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


A seconp Workshop in Health Education 
is scheduled for June 18 through 29, 1951, at 
the Trenton State Teachers College, Trenton 
New Jersey. 

Attendance will be limited to 50 and will be 
by invitation. Workshop participants, includ- 
ing teachers from kindergarten through 12th 
grade, secondary school personnel concerned 


with health, science teachers, principals, and 
nurses, will consider problems relating to the 
mental, social, and physical health of the 
child. 


NEW VAHPER CONSTITUTION 


A NEW constitution for the Vermont 
AHPER was adopted at the association’s 
spring meeting, April 5. 

Important differences from the present 
constitution included provision for a repre- 
sentative assembly, a new system of rctation 
of officers, and higher dues. The constitu- 
tion is to go into effect after the spring meet- 
ing in 1952. The committe which drew 
up the new constitution consisted of: Donald 
O’Brien, Shelburne (chairman); Olive Krog- 
man, Burlington, and Francis LaValley, South 
Burlington. 


NEW YORK BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A stupy entitled, “An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Published Materials Which Apply 
to New York State,” has been completed re- 
cently by Lucie Petta, New York University, 
under the sponsorship of the Research Com- 
mittee of the New York State AHPER. 

The purpose of this project was to prepare 
an annotated record of materials published 
between 1935 and 1950, for assistance to 
those who may be in search of a professional 
bibliography to meet specific interests and 
needs in the area of physical education. 

The entire list of materials reviewed and 
reported consists of 214 separate publications. 
It is planned to publish the bibliography as 
soon as possible. 


SPRING CONVENTION 


One hundred and fifty Connecticut edu- 
cators are expected to attend the spring con- 
vention of the Connecticut AHPER at Camp 
Hazen June 1, 2, and 3 

Arthur Steinhaus will be the principal 
speaker. Stan Ward, Suffield Academy, Ed 
Steitz, Springfield College, and Jim Moore, 
New Haven Teachers College, will be guest 
speakers at a seminar for coaches. Bill Cook 
of Meridan YMCA will be recreation leader. 
and Dr. Sweigard will be the women’s leader. 


CAHPER CONFERENCE 


Ninety-two students from Arnold College, 
New Haven Teachers College, and the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut were guests of the Uni- 
versity at a conference — by the 
Connecticut AHPER, April 5-6 

Dwane Collins, professor of education at 
the University, gave the principal address. Fol- 
lowing his talk, Viola Kleindeist, Col. Hal- 
lowell, Ruth Byler, Leroy O'Neil, Wayne 
Newton and Gene Kovicks, joined in a panel 
discussion. 

The evening recreation session was led by 
Bill Cook, Meridan YMCA Recreation Di- 
rector, Helen Bogert, of the University of 
Connecticut, and Leroy O'Neil of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross state office. 


STUDENT REQUIREMENTS 
Tue administrative boards of Maine teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools met recently 
and adopted the recommendations of the 
college and normal school health and physical 
education instructors and the State Director. 
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NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
A Complete line of Selva 
Dance Footwear & Accessories 


MARINA SVETLOVA 
Long Sleeves). Premier danseuse of 
Block, White, Metropolitan Opera 


and leotards. 


Flesh, Royal 
FOR COMPLETE mick ust OF Bive Morcorized 
DANCE SHOES & OUTFITS 


1607 Broadway: New York 


“For @ quarter century, Selva & Sons have dedicated 


to the development of finer Shoes and Accessories for the dancer.” 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Ine. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
TENTH - 1951 - SEASON 
Founder TED SHAWN Director 


Under graduate Course Nine Weeks beginning July 2nd 
Graduate Course Six Weeks beginning July 23rd 


Faculty: 


Ballet: Antony Tudor, July 


Margaret Craske, August 
Modern: Myra Kinch, 7 weeks 
Jose Limon, 2 weeks 
La Meri, 5 weeks 
Josefina Garcia 
Dr. Elizabeth Burchenal 


Jean Leon Destine 
Ruth St. Denis 


Fundamentals of Movement & Rhythm 
Ted Shawn, 9 weeks 


Ethnic: 


1 week each 


Body Conditioning: Joseph Pilates 
Kinesiology: Josephina Garcia 

Visual Aids (Motion Pictures) Carol Lynn 
Pedagogy: Ted Shawn 


Students seeking graduate credit for their study of the 
dance at Jacob’s Pillow apply to the Director of Graduate 
Study Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

write for further information, 


TED SHAWN, Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


Finest in The World 
For The World's 
Greatest Athletes 


Have you seen the NEW 


Reencatiou 


The 
| Magazine 
of the 
$3.00 per year Recreation 
Movement 


Published by 

NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 

315 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 
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Recommendations were that all students 
will be required to complete six hours of 
professional work, in addition to two years 
of participation in physical activities at the 
rate of three clock hours per week, as pre- 
requisite to the granting of a degree or 
diploma. 

Third and fourth year students are ex- 
pected to participate also in this program. 


MAINE LEGISLATIVE BILLS 


Bitts relating to the AHPER have been 
introduced in the g5th Legislature of the State 
of Maine as follows: 


L.D. #933. An act creating the Bangor 
recreation center. 

L.D. #910. An act relating to compulsory 
vaccination. 


L.D. #556. Resolve, appropriating money 
for materials for free inocu- 
lations. 


L.D. #909. An act relating to free vac- 
cination for children. 

L.D. #210. An act to create a State rec- 
reation Commission. 


BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL 


Tue Bouve-Boston School, affiliated with 
Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. is 
now located on the college campus. 

The new building contains a large gym 
nasium, with four sides of glass bricks af- 
fording lighting for regulation basketball, and 
four badminton courts. 

The physical therapy room is large and 
well-equipped, and four student residences 
are adjacent to the campus. 

Ruth Page Sweet is director. 


RECREATION ACTIVITIES 


Activities on the May-June schedule of 
the Vermont Recreation Department include 
a square dance, to be led by Ed Durlacher, 
South Royalton, in May; and a plavground 
Leaders Institute, Holy Cross Camp, Malletts 
Bay, June 15-20. 


CONSULTANT SERVICE 


For the past year, the Health Association 
of Rochester and Monroe County, and the 
Western New York Committee for Education 
on Alcoholism, Buffalo, N. Y., have offered 
consultant services to teachers who wish to 
improve their instruction on alcoholism, par- 
ticularly in the secondary schools. 

Teaching outlines and materials are avail 
able. ‘The material is broken down into easily 
understood units, and can be supplemented 
by talks and discussions led by resource per 
sonnel from either of the organizations offer 
ing the service. 

For additional information write to Marian 
Wettrick, Health Association of Rochester 
and Monroe County, New York; or to Dwight 
Monnier, University of Buffalo Chronic Dis- 
ease Research Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW VERMONT DISTRICTS 


Vermont AHPER districts have recently met 
and have organized in White River, Hart- 
ford, and St. Albans. Another meeting is 
scheduled in Hyde Park. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


20TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Lane Technical High School, Chicago, was 
host to members and guests of the Mlinois 
AHPER at their 20th annual Conference 
this spring. 

General chairman of the meeting was 
August H. Pritzlaff. Barbara A. Hawkins and 
Arthur Buehler were chairmen of the Pro- 
gram and Arrangements Committees; Verna 


; M. Baker and Barbara Kerch, of the Regis 
' tration and Membership Committees; Louis 


Jorndt, of the Publicity Committee; and 
Ernest Lieberson and Carl Barnickal, of the 
Service Committee. The program of the 
meeting emphasized the teaching of progres- 
sion in all activities demonstrated. 

The Executive Committee of the Associa 
tion met in Chicago May 12. 

The Illinois Association is changing its 
organization to conform to that of the 
AAHPER. The offices of vice presidents of 
health, physical education, and_ recreation 
have been added. 


HONOR AWARDS 

Tue following people have received the 
Honor Award for outstanding service in 
health, physical education, and recreation in 
Illinois: Vernon L. Nickell, Illinois Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction; Jane Axtell, 
Director of the Department of Physical Edu 
cation for Girls, Oak Park ‘Township High 
School; Margaret A. Bourne, Chairman of 
the Girls’ Health and Physical Education 
Department, Evanston Township High 
School; Vera Gardiner, Principal, Nixon Ele 
mentary School, Chicago; V. F. Hernlund, 
\ssistant Director of Recreation, Chicago 
Park District; Emma S. Johnson, Physical 
Education Instructor at the School for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville. 

These Awards were presented at the spring 
meeting of the Illinois AHPER at Lane 
Technical High School in Chicago. 


FIVE HONORED IN INDIANA 


Awarps in recognition of outstanding work 
in health, physical education and recreation 
were presented at the spring meeting of the 
Indiana AHPER March 30-April 1. 

Receiving awards were: Robert Yoho, di 
rector, Division of Health and Physical Ed 
ucation, Indiana State Board of Health; Dean 
W. W. Patty and Karl Bookwalter of the 
School of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Indiana University; Ruth Carroll, 
director of physical education for girls, North 
side High School, Fort Wayne; and Forrest 
Woods, director of health and physical edu- 
vation, South Bend. 

John Brogneaux, Bloomington High School, 
was elected president of the Association; 
Doris Julian, Baker School, Evansville, presi- 


dent-elect; Peter Kovachic, Whiting High 
School, vice-president; Alice Jones, Dennis 
School, Richmond, secretary; and John Mag- 
nabosco, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, was re-elected treasurer. Walter Thurs- 
ton, supervisor, Mishawaka city schools, is 
member-at-large; Robert Yoho, state director; 
and Ruth Andrews, Ball State Teachers Col 
lege, Muncie, is the retiring president. 


ELECTION OF OHIO OFFICERS 

Ar the annual meeting of the Ohio AHPER 
in Columbus February 24, 1951, the following 
officers were elected: 

President, Margaret Stage, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Youngstown; vice-presi- 
dent, Warren E. Steller, Bowling Green State 
University; treasurer, James W. Grimm, Di- 
rector Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, Hamilton; secretary, Pdul E. Landis, 
State Supervisor, Ohio Department of Edu- 
cation; editor, D. Oberteuffer, Professor 
Physical Education, Ohio State University; 
business manager, Louis Keller, Findlay High 
School, Findlay. 

Representatives to Council of the Mid- 
West Physical Education Association: Fred 
erick Cameron, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio; and Katherine Enlow, Athens High 
School, Athens, Ohio. Representatives to the 
General Assembly of the AAHPER: Mar- 
garet Stage, Paul E. Landis, and Floyd A. 
Rowe, Director of, Physical Welfare, Cleve- 
land. 


ALLERTON PARK CONFERENCE 
Tue Fourth Annual Conference on Pro- 
fessional Training in Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation was held at Allerton 
Park in Monticello, Minois, May 4, 5 and 6. 


COMMUNITY HEALTH FILM 

As a demonstration of the democratic 
process in action, the U. S. Department of 
State has chosen a project undertaken by 
Clinton County, Ohio, as the subject of a 
motion picture to be shown in Germany and 
Austria. 

The film, “Solving the Health Problems 
in the Community,” shows how the rural 
health group organized the county—popula- 
tion 25,000, including the city of Wilmington 
—for a survey of the health needs of the 
community, and then worked out plans for 
meeting health problems. 

The work, essentially a Clinton County 
activity, was aided by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Department of Economics and by the 
Ohio Department of Health. 


NEW REPRESENTATIVE FOR WOMEN 

Jane Axtett, Chairman of the Girls Physi- 
cal Education Department at Oak Park 
Township High School, has been appointed 
representative for women of the Mlinois 
AHPER to the Steering Committee of the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram and Illinois Committee on Life Ad- 
justment Education. Arthur Roggen, Elgin 
High School, Elgin, Ill, will continue to 
represent the men. 


ILLINOIS COUNTY MEETINGS 


Hancock and DuPage Counties, Minois, 
have held institutes for the elementary school 
teachers this spring. The sessions were de- 
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In tue Northwest the widespread areas of 
activity prohibit drawing together for fre- 
quent symposia and discussions. For this 
reason the Northwest Dance Section has 
appointed four state chairmen to work to- 
gether with the section chairman. 

They will maintain the contacts which 
help to integrate the work in dance, and 
refer problems and suggestions for program 
planning to the section. Edwin Henderson 
is serving as chairman for Washington; Willa 
Reeves for Idaho, Charles Hertler for Mon- 
tana, and Colleen Cook for Oregon. The 
fact that the enthusiastic cooperation of men 
teachers has been enlisted at this level may 
account in part for the growing interest of 
high school and college men in all types of 
dance. 

Willa Reeves says that the classes in mod- 
ern dance for the basketball men of the Uni 
versity of Idaho were immensely enjoyable, 
and that she is developing a program of 
dance intramurals there. 
group now boasts 10 men and 15 women 
members. Charles Weidman’s concert and 
teaching visit at Lewiston was celebrated by 
a dance playday sponsored by the Northern 
Idaho College of Education. 

The admirable cooperation between the 
dance and speech departments of Washington 
State has made possible many happy joint ex- 
periments. The success of last year’s exciting 
production of “The Insect Comedy” under 
the direction of Mrs. Douglas Meeker, and a 
dance adaptation of “The Little Prince,” has 
stimulated the groups to make a full length 
dance drama of St. Exupery’s book. It is to 
be choreographed jointly by Miss Gates and 
the student dancers, with music by Sylvia 
Newton and costumed by Dick Stensrude, 
dancer and art major. 

The Washington State Folk Federation 
now issues a monthly magazine under the 
direction of its president, Hugh Tinlan, of 
Spokane, and is holding monthly meetings 
of officers and group representatives in various 
parts of the state. Montana and Oregon 
also have State Folk Federations, and it 
is hoped that Idaho will soon follow suit. 

The cementing factor in the Northwest 
dance enterprise seems to be the enthusiasm 
which surrounds the group dance movement. 
With the new influx of men into modern 
dance classes and creative groups, and with 


The Idaho Orchesis | by Piute Pete. 


the new state organization to speed planning | 


and share resources, 1951 was an exciting 
year for dance in this district. 

The Southwest District Pre-Convention 
Dance Section meetings were held in April 
in Reno under the direction of Lois Ellfeldt, 


University of Southern California. They 
opened on the morning of April 5 with 
discussion-participation sessions with Mar- 


guerite Mochel of Los Angeles State Col- 


lege leading the talk on “The Elementary | 


School Dance Program”, and Caryl Oudde- 
back of Fremont High School, Oakland, talk- 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


Newsletter 


ing on “The Secondary School Modern 
Dance Program.” On April 6, a panel of 
experts considered these subjects: [1] Present 
trends in dance, [2] Some physiological and 
kinesiological aspects of movement, [3] Re 
search needs in dance, and [4] Resources for 
the dance teacher. 

Members of the panel included; Marguerite 
Mochel, Los Angeles State College; Caryl 
Cuddeback, Fremont High School, Oakland; 
Norma Arrington, Brigham Young Univer 
sity, Provo, Utah; Dorothy Gillander, Arizona 
State College, Tempe; Ruth Jacobs, Univer 
sity of California, Las Angeles; Marion Bige- 
low, Fresno State Chilege Fresno; Frederica 
Moor, County Offices, Los Angeles, and Janet 
Wessel and Aileene Lockhart, both of Uni 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


SQUARE DANCE PARTY Bay, 


60 pages of square dances, country 
games, refreshment recipes, mixers, music with chords, 
40 photos of basic steps and games. Excellent for 
beginners. All for $1.00. Mail to: 


VILLAGE RECREATION SERVICE 
Dept. G, 1701 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


CHOOSE 


aed ACCESSORIES 
for Dance in Ed atid 


The name that stands for 
over 60 years of experience 
in functional design and 
superior craftsmanship. 


Write Dept. P50 for New Catalogue 


1612 Broadway, at 49th Street, New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


New York + Boston + Chicago 


los Angeles + Hollywood «+ San Francisco 


Dance to the exotic beat of 
the Gretsch Wigman Drum... 


A dynamic addition to the dance, the bold 
rhythms of the Gretsch-Wigman drum will 
add color and excitement to your dance group. 
Originally designed for Mary Wigman to her 
own specifications, it is still the choice of 
leading artists and the foremost schools in 
the country. 

Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic 
accompaniment, it lends itself to colorful in- 
terpretations of modern, classical and onental 
themes. 


The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


LIGHT AND STURDY 
Weighs 23 ounces, has 3 ply laminated rock 
maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in 
natural color, Head of specially selected real 
skin with bright nickel-plated straining hoop 
and eight nickel tensioning brackets. In order- 
ing mention X4145 — Price $15.00 postage 
extra. 
LAMB’S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 
Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance drum 
singly or in pairs. Order 5250 at $2.25 each, 
postage extra, Write to Dept. H 


Musical Instrument Wakers Since 1883 


60 Broadway, Brookiyn (11), New York 
218 South Wabash 


Ave., Chicago (4), Il. 


MANUFACTURER 
TIGHTS 
LEOTARDS 
MIDRIFF-SETS 
TUNIC SETS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


A. CHATILA & CO. 


ACROBATIC SANDALS 
5719 18th Ave., Brooklyn 4, 


N.Y. 
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voted to instruction in health and_ physical 
education activities under the direction of 
Maura Conlisk, Assistant State Director of 
Health, Physical Education, and Safety. 


WORK CITED 

Arvin Rometser, Director of Physical Ed- 
ucation at Emmerich Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, was cited in the March 
issue of The Physical Educator, published by 
Phi Epsilon Kappa fraternity, for his out 
standing activities in physical education. He 
was recognized also for his outstanding con- 
tributions to Phi Epsilon Kappa as a national 
officer and for his development of a history 
of the fraternity. 


VOLLEYBALL RATINGS 


Tue Northern Mlinois Board of Women 
Officials offered again this year opportunities 
for national, local, and intramural ratings in 
volleyball. 

Sarah Wright, Northwestern University, is 
Volleyball Chairman. 

The following women passed both written 
and practical examinations and were awarded 
volleyball ratings: Janette Sayre, national; 
Lois Stratton and Gina Moran, intramural; 
Lois Stevens, Laurene Mabry, Jacqueline De 
Rome, and Florence Miethke, local. 


SOCIAL RECREATION 


Unper the leadership of Carita Robertson, 
the coeducational class in Social Recreation 
at the University of Minois has been partici- 
pating in laboratory work. Teams of five 
students have helped to conduct social hours 
or parties in hospitals, sanitoriums, and 
gatherings where assistance has been re- 
quested. 

It is the aim of the class of 50 members to 
provide each of the students with responsi- 
bility for at least one social occasion. The 
group tries to stay within a radius of 50 miles 
of Urbana. 


HOME NURSING 


Home Nursing is a part of the physical 
education curriculum at Joliet Township High 
School, Minois. All girls in the junior class 
at the high school are required to take home 
nursing as a part of their physical education 
program for the year. 

Permission was granted by the State De- 
partment of Health and Physical Education 
to give home nursing in a concentrated 
“five-dav-a-week for six weeks” season. During 
that season the girls report to home nursing 
instead of the gymnasium. There are no 
more than fifteen girls assigned to a class. 


REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED 
Artuur Roccen of Elgin, and Margaret 
Bourne of Evanston were appointed repre 
sentatives of the Minois AHPER at a meet 
ing of the Steering Committee of the Tilinois 

Secondary School Curriculum Program. 


DANCE CLINIC 

THe WRA of Minois State Normal Uni- 
versity held a dance clinic for hundreds of 
high school girls this spring. 

The clinic covered three areas — social 
dancing, square dancing, and modern dance. 
The faculty sponsors were Zora Cernich, 
Gwen Smith, and Miriam Gray. 
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GAA CAMP 


Tue state camp of the Indiana League of 
the Girls Athletic Association met at Colum- 
bus, Ind., May 11. 

Physical education instructors who partici- 
pated in the program included: Ruth Carroll, 
Fort Wayne, state president; Amy Taylor, 
Seymour; Elizabeth Smith, Crawfordsville; 
Jane Stratman, Logansport; Bernice Fites, 
West Lafayette; Helen Shaw; Betty Keough, 
Washington; LaRetha Leyman, Lebanon; 
Mary Kendall, Elkhart; Mrs. Gladys Priser, 
North Manchester; and Hester Beth Bland, 
Indiana State Board of Health. About 80 
GAA girls attended. 


HEARING TESTING SURVEY 

A survey of all colleges and universities in 
Indiana offering courses or workshops in 
psycho-physics of sound and audiometric 
testing has been completed by Randall 
Frakes of the Division of Health and Physical 
Education, Indiana State Board of Health, 
and Bernice Senour, Division of Public Health 
Nursing, Indiana State Board of Health. 

This course is required in order to receive 
a restricted hearing testing permit, to do 
hearing testing in public schools. 


GAA WORKSHOPS 


Miss Rennert, executive-secretary of the 
Illinois League, has reported results of the 
1950 GAA Workshops. 

Nell Smith sponsored a workshop at 
Marion for go high school girls and their 32 
sponsors from 30 schools. 

Dorothy McNeill sponsored the’ workshop 
at Macomb, where 190 GAA members and 
52 faculty sponsors attended from 52 schools. 

This year the workshops were concerned 
with volleyball, and the program included 
demonstration, practice, and games. Addi- 
tional features were mixers, posture demon- 
stration, film on good grooming, and group 
meetings for advisers, as well as student 
panels on leadership, sportsmanship and GAA 
meetings. 


SUPERVISORS WILL MEET 


Supervisors in the central part of Illinois 
will meet this spring in Galesburg. Marjorie 
Wilson of Pekin, and Warren LaBounty of 
Galesburg are chairmen of the newly or- 
ganized Central Division of Supervisors for 
Health and Physical Education. 


COURSE IN RHYTHMS SCHEDULED 


Tne Women’s Physical Education Depart- 
ment of Western Mlinois State College, Ma- 
comb, will offer a course in rhythms this 
June. The material to be given is especially 
planned to meet the needs of classroom 
teachers in the elementary schools. Dorothy 
McNeill, a member of the Women’s Physical 
Education Department, will be the Instructor. 


COLLEGIATE GOLF TOURNAMENT 

Tue Department of Physical Education 
for Women of the Ohio State University will 
be hostess for the Seventh National Collegiate 
Golf Tournament for women, June 12-16. 
A feature of this program is the ‘Past 
Masters” Tournament, a medal play tourna- 
ment for former contestants, faculty, and 
invited guests, scheduled for June 15. 


TERRAPIN CLUB 


@ Tue Terrapin Club, honorary swimming 
organization for University of Mlinois under- 
graduate and graduate women, summarized 
the sessions and program of the swimming 
clinic sponsored by the club on Jan. 12, 13, 
14, 1951, in a special mimeographed report. 
This is now available and all requests for 
copies should be addressed to The Terrapin 
Club, 117 Women’s Gym, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Tlinois. 


@ “Weather or Not” was the title of the 
water show which the Terrapin Club of the 
University of Mlinois presented May 3, 4, 
and 5. 


RESEARCH STUDY IN DANCE 

Miss Marjorie ‘Turner, University of Mlinois 
dance instructor, is conducting a research study 
in dance. 

The eventual desired outcome is that the 
results will provide a foundation for diagnos- 
ing behavior adjustment problems and provide 
a foundation for psycho-therapy through the 
medium of dance. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


ANNUAL DISTRICT CONVENTION 


The 21st annual Convention of the North- 
west District was held ia Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, April 11-14. 

Elected to office for the coming year were: 
Miss Agnes Stoodley, University of Montana, 
Missoula, president; George J. Sirnio, State 
Department, Salem, Oregon, president-elect; 
Dorthalee Horne, University of Washington, 
Seattle, secretary-treasurer; Edwin S$. Hender- 
son, Spokane Public Schools, vice-president of 
physical education; Jennelle V. Moorhead, 
University of Oregon, vice-president of health 
education; and W. H. Shumard, Northwest 
District Representative, National Recreation 
Association, vice-president of recreation. 

Dorothy Ainsworth, president of AAHPER, 
spoke at the General Session, April 12. 

Ruth Weythman of the Western Washing- 
ton College of Education, was chairman. 

The 1953 Convention will be held at Mis- 
soula, Montana. 


IDAHO CONVENTION 
Mabel Locke, Chairman of the Women’s 
Physical Education Department and President 
of the Idaho Association, has announced that 
the University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, will 
be. host to the Idaho State Convention for 
AHPER in December 1951. 


SUMMER SESSION FACULTY 


Erma Weir of Oregon State College, Wash- 
ington, and Delores Garrison, Central Wash- 
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ington College of Education, will be members 
of the visiting faculty of the Women’s Physi- 


cal Education Department, University of 
Washington summer session. 


STUDY CONFERENCE 


Delbert Oberteuffer, Director and Chairman 
of the Department of Physical Education, 
Ohio State University, spoke at the Interna- 
tional Study Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education, held at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, in April. 


SPORTS DAY 


A High School Sports Day, sponsored by 
major students and faculty of the Women’s 
Physical Education Department, University 
of Washington, was held May s. 

Two hundred and twenty-five girls, repre- 
senting 45 high schools throughout Wash- 
ington, attended. Gladys Boner, a senior, was 
chairman. 

Purpose of the Sports Day was to familiarize 
high school students with physical education 
as a possible career, and to offer major stu- 
dents experience in organizing a “— day 
program. 
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SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Officers for the California AHPER were 
elected at the annual state meeting in Stock- 
ton, Calif., in March. 

They are: President, Harold Schoenfeld, 
Alameda County School Department; Presi- 
dent-Elect, Lloyd E. Webster, Los Angeles 
County School Department; Vice-President 
for Health, Glenn Arnett, San Diego County 
Schools; Vice - President-Elect for Health, 
Gladys Barnett, Hollenbeck Junior High 
School, Los Angeles; Vice-President for Physi- 


cal Education, Lois Messler, Lincoln High ° 


School, Los Angeles; Vice-President-Elect for 
Physical Education, William Harkness, San 
Francisco State College; Vice-President for 
Recreation, June Brasted, Mills College; Vice- 
President-Elect for Recreation, Arvid Pauly, 
State Recreation Commission, Los Angeles; 
and Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Verne S. 
Landreth, State Department of Education. 

Martha Anderson will continue as assistant 
to the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

The new corps of officers met with the 
1950-51 Executive Committee May 12 in 
Fresnu. 

Three honorary life memberships were 
awarded at the meeting. They were presented 
to James E. Rogers, John F. Bovard, and 
Winifred Van Hagen. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


CALIFORNIA WORKSHOPS 


© Tue California AHPER will sponsor the 
second annual workshop in physical educa- 
tion for women teachers in secondary schools 
at California State Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo, August 19 through 31 

Emphasis this year will be placed on teach- 
ing techniques and methods rather than upon 
officiating and improvement of personal skills. 
The program has been extended to include 
modern dance, field games, volleyball, and 
recreational games, as well as softball and 
basketball. Instruction in badminton, golf, 
archery, tennis, and swimming will be offered 
for two weeks instead of one. 

Brochures, including registration blanks, 
will be sent to all women teaching physical 
education in secondary schools in California. 
In the meantime, anyone wishing particular 
information may write to Lucille McBride, 
Workshop Chairman, Elk Grove High School, 
Elk Grove, California. 

@ Plans have been completed for the work- 
shop for men in physical education and 
athletic coaching to be held at California 
State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, 
from August 6-17 inclusive. The workshop is 
sponsored by a California AHPER in conjunc- 
tion with the college, according to William 
Lopez, workshop chairman. 

Basketball and baseball are scheduled for 
the first week, August 6-10 at the Clinic for 
Physical Education and Athletic Coaching 
while football and track are scheduled for the 
second week, August 13-17. 

For particulars and reservations write— 
Verne Meacham, Facilities Athletic Repre- 
sentative, California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege, San Obispo, California. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORKSHOPS 


© Two California teacher education institu- 
tions are providing workshops in physical edu- 
cation for elementary school teachers this 
summer, according to an announcement by 
the Elementary Physical Education Workshop 
Committee of the California AHPER. These 
are: 

June 4-15—Shasta Junior College at Red- 
ding, in conjunction with Chico State Col- 
lege. Activities suitable for children will 
be provided at this workshop. The making 
of games is also to be included. 

August 6-24—San Francisco State College. 
The workshop is divided as follows: Aug. 6- 
10—Physical education for primary-age chil- 
dren; August 13-17—Physical education for 
intermediate-age children; August 20-24— 
Physical education for children in the seventh 
and eighth grades. 

@ Announcement has been made that the 
California State Department of Education 
through the Bureau of Health Education, 
Physical Education and Recreation and Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo, will sponsor a workshop in supervi- 
sion of physical education. The workshop, 
open to all professional personnel involved in 
supervision of physical education, will be held 
from August 13-17 at the San Luis Obispo 
institution. 

Although dates for this workshop in super- 
vision coincide with the dates of the second 
week of the CAHPER men’s workshop and 


A NEW HANDICRAFT For 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


This is being used successfully in church, school 
and camp hobby groups. Children of all ages 
enjoy it. An inexpensive activity. Versatile, 
and creative. 

Worth investigating for that rainy-day activity, 
day camp or summer camp program. 

Write for free illustrated folder. 
Dept. J-1 Hopedale Industries, 
Penna. 


CULTURAL — CAREFREE— CREATIVE 


NATIONAL FOLK CAMP 


Cuivre River State Park, Troy, Mo. 
3 Sessions — July 30-Aug. 19 


FOLK DANCING, GAMES, BALLADS, CRAFTS 
Write: 608 Gratiot, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


SELL or BUY 


ASchool-A Site 
NAL BUREAU 
PRIVATE SCHOOL 


Avenue, New York, 
Murray Hill 2-8840 | 


522 Fift 


clinic, the are of each 
other. 

Further information may be obtained fror 
Genevie Dexter, 91842 J] Street, Sacramento 
14, California. 


COMMUNITY-SCHOOL PLANNING 


Two unique community-school planning 
meetings were held last month by the Cali- 
fornia Architects’ Council through the co- 
sponsorship of the State Department of Edu 
cation’s Office of School Planning and the 
Bureau of Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation. 

Lewis R. Barrett, consultant in recreation 
and outdoor education for the AAHPER, 
was the key speaker at both the Sacramento 
and Los Angeles meetings. Dr. Charles 
Bursch, chief of school planning and Carson 
Conrad, consultant in recreation, chaired the 
northern and southern city meetings, re 
spectively. 

Charles Gibson, office of school planning, 
Los Angeles, reviewed desirable practices rec- 
ommended for gymnasiums and swimming 


Henry Wright, president of the Southern 
California Architects’ Council, is planning 
a series of follow-up seminars for architects 
on specific areas covered in the meetings. 


CHILD HEALTH FORUM 


A Child Health Forum was held at 
Modesto High School, Modesto, California, 
March 15. 

Twenty Parent-Teacher Associations and 
Dads Clubs, in addition to 36 other organi- 
zations and agencies, participated in the 
forum. 

Officers for 1951 are Alfred F. Case, gen- 
eral chairman; Arthur E. Morr, secretary; 
Mrs. W. D. Battle, chairman of the program 
committee; John Fairweather, chairman of 
the publicity committee; and Myra Mackay, 
chairman of the attendance committee. 
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Just Ready-Neuw (4th) Edition! 


Williams & Brownell’s Administration of 
a Health Education & Physical Education 


This practical text has undergone a drastic revision and reorganization 
, for its New (4th) Edition. A group of distinguished consultants re- 
2 viewed every chapter, and the following changes have resulted from their 
recommendations: 


1. The book is now organized into four main sections: Leadership; The 
Program; Physical Facilities; and Community and State. 

2. The chapters under each of these sections are arranged in functional 
order. Many have been rewritten—and all have been brought thorough- 
d ag with current developments in the field and the latest teaching | 
rends. 

3. 4 bibliography of selected references now appears at the end of each 
chapter. 


With the incorporation of these improvements, “Williams and Brownell” 
is equipped better than ever to show the student exactly how a complete 
and modern administrative program is set up. Employing a wealth of de- 
tail, the authors describe programs to meet every need, to conform to 
every situation. 


By Jesse Ferrinc Wititams, M.D., Sc.D., Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and Cirrrorp Lee Browne tt, Ph.D., Professor and Chairman of the Department ot 
Health Education and Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 439 pages, illustrated. $3.75 


New (4th) Edition—Just Ready. 


Shaw, Troester & Gabrielsen - - 


Individual Sports for Men 


Here, in the most useful form possible, are the basic fundamentals and 
techniques for learning and teaching the following sports: Archery, Bad- 
minton, Bowling, Fly and Bait Casting, Fencing, Golf, Handball, Swim- 
ming and Diving, Table Tennis, and Tennis. Emphasis is on methods 
for developing players from the beginner’s level to at least an intermediate 


eu level of competence. 
By Joun H. Suaw, Dual Professor of Education and Physical Education, Syracuse University; Cart A 
Troester, Jr., formerly Dual Professor of Education and Physical Education, Syracuse University; and 
Mitton A. GapriEtsex, Associate Professor of Education, New York University 399 pages, 121 


illustrations. $4.50. 


Williams & Wetherill - - 


Personal & Community Hygiene 
Applied 


Written in an interesting and orderly fashion, this book presents first the 
philosophy and facts connected with the healthful everyday life of the 
uf individual. It then goes on to discuss community disease problems and 
the principles now operative in solving them. 


By Jesse Ferrtnc Witiiams, M.D., Sc.D., Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and GLroyp Gace Werneritt, M.D., Director of Health Education, San Diego City 
Schools. 610 pages, 148 illustrations. $4.00. 
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Six Porter 217B Forward-Fold ‘‘Hoistaway”’ 
Basketball Backstops each equipped with 
Porter 237B Steel Fan-Shaped Backboards give 
Western Illinois’ modern gym the best in 
equipment 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


at Western Illinois State Teachers College 


its forter equipment 1007 


Wherever you find the most thoughtfully-plan- 
ned, efficient, attractive gymnasiums, you will 


probably find Porter-made equipment. Porter 
Basketball Backstops and Porter Gymnasium Ap- 
paratus are in the finest tradition, reflecting Por- 
ter's quality manufacturing skill that dates back 
almost a century. Leading schools, universities, 
clubs and communities all over America rely on 
Porter. You can, too. 


equipping your gymnasium 


You can entrust your planning problems to Porter's engineering 
staff, and be confident of satisfactory, economical solutions. 
Years of experience qualify them to render you a real service. 
Write today. No obligation, 


THE J. E. PO RTER 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 WN. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 


CORPORATION 


Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


Gymnastic apparatus ot Western Illinois is Por- 
ter-made too, preserves the finest tradition in 
physical education. Authentically correct appara- 
tus is important part of program 


Western Illinois gym has full complement of 
equipment including Horses, Bucks, Parallel Bars, 
Horizontal Bars, Stall Bars, Chest Weights, Row- 
ing Machines, Mats and accessories. 


Ottawa, Illinois 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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